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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—e—— 
7 HEN we wrote last week we were only able to chronicle 
very briefly the news that on Wednesday, March 10th, 
we had achieved a considerable local success at Neuve 
Chapelle. Now, however, that we have the details of the 
action contained in the spirited despatch from “ Eyewitness” we 
are able to realize that the battle was not one of those con- 
fused events which are brought on by accidental circumstances, 
but a deliberate and well-planned attack by our troops. Sir 
John French, for reasons not disclosed, chose a particular 
section of the enemy’s line, massed opposite it in complete 
secrecy a hage force of guns—some accounts say four 
hundred, including some of the newest and most powerful 
artillery on wheels that the world has yet seen—collected, 
also in great secrecy, some forty-five thousand men in front of 
and around the artillery, and then when the Germans were 
wot expecting it hurled his thunderbolt upon Neuve Chapelle, 
& place at which the German line formed a not very well- 
marked salient. 


The result was wholly satisfactory. We took in the 
three days’ battle nearly two thousand prisoners, a form of 
success very difficult in trench fighting, and in addition we 
put some eighteen thousand of the enemy hors de combat. Of 
these casualties at least eight thousand men must be reckoned 
as dead or severely wounded—that is, men who can be written 
off for the purposes of the present war. It will be scen fiom 
these figures that the victory was well worth having for its 
own sake, and quite apart from its moral effect. It is true 
that the ground gained is small, but in siege fighting—for 
that is what the present war has come to—we must measure 
advances by yards, not miles. Unhappily, our success could 
only be purchased at a great expenditure in killed and 
wounded, though fortunately not in prisoners. Full lists are 
not yet available, but it would appear that, exclusive of 
prisoners, our losses were about two-thirds of those imposed 
on the Germans, or, say, twelve thousand men. Of these, 
however, not more than five thousand at the highest should 
be permanent lossea. 


We may briefly set down the diary of the operations since 
our last issue, During Friday and Saturday, the 12th and 13th, 
the very severe fighting which had begun on the 10th was 
continued, the Germans counter-attacking all along the line. 
These counter-attacks, however, only resulted in more losses, 
and especially in prisoners. In these attacks, we are told by 
“ Eyewitness,” the Germans showed signs of great exhaustion. 
On one occasion the men of the attacking line actually lay 
down and held up their hands when we opened fire. “ Eye- 


_Witness,” with the chivalry which we are glad to say seldom 


fails our soldiers, admits that in spite of these surrenders the 
Germans fought with extreme courage and tenacity. Our 


artillery fire was, however, s0 overwhelming and our attacks 


pressed home with such vigour, that in many cases food could 
not be got into the enemy's trenches, and the men were in a 
state of physical collapse. So heavy were their casualties, we 
are told, that in one sector no less than two thousand bodies 
were counted upon the slope between our trenches and thoss 
of the enemy. 


In order to create a diversion which would relieve the 
tension on their lines, the Germans on Sunday, March 14th, 
made a violent attack at St. Eloi, during which some of our 
trenches were taken. We counter-attacked the next morning 
at about three o’clock and recaptured the ground we had lost. 
It was here apparently that our casualties were heaviest. 


It is curious to note that the German prisoners showed not 
only surprise but resentment at the intensity of our artillery 
fire. We are told that one wounded Prussian officer “of a 
particularly offensive and truculent type, which is not 
uncommon,” expressed the greatest contempt for our methods, 
“You do not fight; you murder.” If it had been straight- 
forward, honest fighting, his regiment, he declared, would have 
beaten us, but it never had a chance from the first. “There 
was a shell every ten yards. Nothing could live in sucha 
fire!” We shall bear as well as we can the odium of having 
won from the Germans that mastery in artillery fire which 
they have so long enjoyed. “ Eyewitness” tells us further 
that in spite of the mauling which they received the prisoners 
were almost unanimously optimistic as regards the general 
situation. It is the old story that the Germans are soon going 
to finish with the Russians and then will be able to trample 
France and Britain into the mud. No doubt it is a great 
advantage to the Germans to have inspired so hopeful a 
feeling in their troops, for next to the will to win the belief 
that one is winning is the greatest factor in success. At the 
same time, we must not forget that when disillusion at laa 
comes to the optimist it comes with terrible force. This the 
Germans will discover before many months are over. 


The spirit of our own troops appears to have been‘ extra- 
ordinarily good, and shows that the fears of those whe 
imagined that the trench habit had ruined them for other 
forms of fighting were ill-founded. Even after days and 
nights of incessant combat, during which, as “ Eyewitness” 
reminds us, they had to lie out for hours exposed to heavy fire, 
and in spite of their terrible casualties, they displayed little 
evidence of the strain to which they had been subjected. There 
is the sign in which we shall conquer. Our men are human, 
and their nerves are sometimes stretched to the breaking- 
point, but we venture to say that, taken as a whole, they will 
give out later than their enemies. They will “stick it” longer 
than any troops with whom they will be confronted, or, indeed, 
than any troops in the world. The companies, we are told, 
“swung cheerily through the villages on the way back from 
the trenches,” and even those who had been most severely tried 
were fit for anything after one night's rest. 


We do not wish to exaggerate in any way the importance 
of the action at Neuve Chapelle. Though the numbers of 
British troops engaged were double those engaged at Water- 
loo, and though the casualties were probably heavier, the battle 
will not make history, except in so far as it shows the difi- 
culty of the task in front of us. It affords the country ocular 
demonstration, however, that the three things we need for 
victory are more men, more guns, and more shells. But as 
we have shown elsewhere, we cannot obtain these things ia 
sufficient quantity unless the country is made to understand 
the nature of the work before it. Concentration of mind and 
of body in our whole people is essential. Can we hope for 





such concentration if our mottoes are to be “Business as 
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asual”; “Luxury as usual”; “Amusements as usual”; 
and, worst of all, “Drink as usual”? The country is 
waiting for a lead. Nothing would rouse it more quickly 
than if our rulers were to take the glasses out of our hands, 
throw the liquor on the ground, and tell us firmly: “ No more 
of that till the war is over!” “All right; but why didn’t 
you do it earlier?” would, we are convinced, be the instant 
reply of the nation. 


In chronicling the good news in the western theatre we 
must not forget that the Belgian Army bas during the week 
made considerable progress on the Yser, while the French 
have been doing very well in the Champagne district. They 
are showing, as they have shown again and again throughout 
the war, that the French soldier bas added to the élan which 
is natural to him a tenacity and a toughness which make him 
the very best of fighters. 


Tn the eastern theatre of the war the news is also good. The 
Rassian troops are once again on German soil, this time in the 
neighbourhood of Memel, in North-East Prussia. The German 
Headquarters speak of their having gained “a cheap success,” 
allege that they bave plundered and barnt villages and 
farms—which is apparently regarded by the Germans as an 
unheard-of atrocity !—and announce that for each German 
village or farm burnt three Russian villages or farms will be 
destroyed. The Russians are not savages, and we very much 
éoubt the plundering, and feel sure thut the burning has not 
been deliberate. It is much more likely that the Germans 
are manufacturing in advance excuses for acts of “ frightful- 
ness,” supposing that they should be able to make a new 
advance into Russian territory. In the south the Rossians 
are making good progress in the Curputhians, and also in the 
Bukowina. We should not be surprised if any day we heard 
of a big Russian success there, and of large bodies of 
Austrians being cut off and forced to surrender. 


From the Dardanelles there is not much news, due no doubt 
to the fact that the operations have now reached a critical 
stage, and that the publication of the progress made might be 
injurious. All we know is that we have cleared the Straits 
for about eleven miles, but that the problem of how to get 
through the Narrows without too great loss still confronts us. 
It is stated that the ‘Amethyst,’ in the course of certain 
operations, was hit many times by the enemy’s shells and 
that the casualties on board her were severe. We have no 
official knowledge of the nature of the work in which the 
‘Amethyst’ was engaged. 

We are glad to note that the Temps, while discussing the 
question of the Dardanelles, takes exactly the line which we 
took a fortnight ago as to the future of Constantinople and 
of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. It is quite elear that 
France as well as Britain will now welcome Russia’s entry 
into the warm water, and that winter will no longer mean 
for Russia the sealing up of all ber chief ports. Russia 
will unquestionably get a great accession of strength by the 
possession of Constantinople, but no reasonable section of 
public opinion either bere or in France will envy ber. She 
has made great sacrifices for the comuron cause and deserves 
great rewards, 


On Thursday the Swedish steamer ‘ Geheland,’ laden with 
bavon and other provisions, was brought mto the Tees in the 
eustody of a British patrol boat. The vessel is thus the first 
eupture under the provisions of the Order in Council establish- 
ing the British blockade of the German coasts. The 
*Gebeland’s’ cargo was destined for a German port. The 
steamer was seized off the Shetland Islands. The cargo, it is 
stated, will be unshipped and sold under the terms of the 
British Order in Council. Our cordon of eruisers does not 
lose efficiency because it is far removed from the German 
coasts. It does not matter how big the blockaded area is if 
you hold the only two gutes into it. 


In the Lords on Monday Lord Kitchener made a remark- 
able appeal to the workers who are producing munitions of 
war, together with a warning as to the inevitable results of 
failing to increase the output. He explained that a very large 
nomber of orders bad not been completed by the contract 
dates. The work of the new Armies as well as of the forces 
abroad had been seriously bampered. As a rule the workmen 
could be complimented on their loyalty, but there had been 














a 
enough, jrregular time-M¥epiug, slack work, and abseneg 
mare to af AO output. Drink and the restrictiong 


of Trade Unions wer rtly responsible. He bad heard 
there Mag ge: war was going so well that therg 
was no need to Work bard. “I can only say that the supply 


of war material at the present moment and for the next two 
or three months is causing me very serious anxiety.” The 
Government were trying to arrange that the workmen in 
armament factories should share in the benefits which werg 
automatically conferred on the companies. These workmen 
were on a kind of active service, and with the King’s approval 
a medal would be granted to these who had worked loyally, 
The new Defence of the Realm Bill was then passed throngh 
all its stages. We are glad to record that Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Barnes have strongly backed up Lord Kitchener’s appeal, 


An important Indian debate took place in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday on the proposal to create an Executive 
Council for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
proposal took the form of a draft proclamation by the Viceroy 
under the powers conferred on him by Lord Morley’s Indian 
Councils Act of 1909. That Act makes it possible for the 
Viceroy in Council to create an Executive Council in a 
Lieutenant-Governorship provided that the draft of hig 
proclamation be approved by both Honses of Parliament. The 
Viceroy’s Executive Council approved of the proposal as to Agra 
and Oudh only by a majority of one. The proposed new 
Executive Council was to consist of two members, of whom 
one was to be an Indian. Bat the jealousy between Hindus 
and Mohammedans in the provinces is notorious, and tho 
imevitable preferment of one race over the other would, in 
the opinion of several able administrators, have led to endless 
recriminations. Nor was the demand for the Executive 
Council strong among Indians themselves. In short, the 
proposal was contentious, and it was felt by numerous critics 
of the proclamation in the House of Lords that such a 
measure should not be introduced at a time of political truce. 
This feeling was ably expressed by Lord MacDonnell, whose 
motion praying that the Royal Assent be withheld was carried 
against the Government. We trust that the Government will 
remember that a truce should be a truce, and not an oppor- 
tanity for taking politicians off their guard. 

In the Commons on Monday Lord Robert Cecil called 
attention to the situation of the Bill for postponing the 
operation of the Welsh Church Bill till six months after 
the war. The written memorandum which the Government 
bad given to the Opposition leaders after negotiations on the 
subject was a “scrap of paper” of absolute value. But tho 
Welsh Liberal Members were trying to upset the arrangement. 
He appealed to them to be just. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lioyd 
George both explained that the Welsh Members had not been 
consulted by the Government owing to a misunderstanding, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal to the Welsh Members was very 
striking. Toseem to go back upon an act of conciliation and 
justice, he declared, would be the surest way to excite a 
demand for the repeal of the Welsh Church Act. We may 
add here that on Tuesday the Commons, after accepting the 
Lords’ amendments to the new Defence of the Realm Bill and 
postponing the Welsh Church Postponement Bill, adjourned 
till April 14th. 

The Admiralty announced on Monday that between 
March 16th and 14th seven British merebantmen were attacked 
by German submarines. The *Adenwen’ (3,798 tons) was 
torpedoed in the English Channel and was towed into Cher- 
bourg. The * Florazan’ (4,658 tons) was torpedoed in the 
Bristol Channel. The ‘ Headlands’ (2.988 tons), which did not 
sink, the ‘Indian City’ (4,645 tons), and the * Andalusian’ 
(2.350 tons) were torpedoed off the Scillies. The ‘Invergyle’ 
(1.794 tons) was torpedoed off Cresswell in Northumberland, 
and the ‘ Hartdale’ (3,839 tons), which, however, did not sink, 
in the Irish Channel. Practically all the crews were saved, three 
lives only being lost. The submarine which made so large @ 
baul off the Scillies was the * U29.’ She towed some of the 
boats of the merchantmen towards St. Mary’s, and the captain 
veems to have been hberal with his cigars and wine. She came, 
indeed, so close to the land that her movements were watched 
by the inhabitants of the island. Two patrol boats put out 
and fired on ber, but she succeeded in escaping. On Thursday 
the Admiralty made the further announcement that the 
* Atlanta ’ (519 tons) was torpedoed off Inishtark on March 14th, 
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put reached harbour, and that the ‘ Fingal’ (1,562 tons) was 


torpedoed and sunk off the Northumberland coast on 
March 15th. Six lives were lost in the ‘Fingal,’ including 
the stewardess. A telegram from Amsterdam on Thursday 
announced the sinking of the steamship ‘ Leeuwarden’ off the 
Dutch coast on March 17th. The crew were saved. The 
papers of Friday announced that on Thursday the steamship 
‘Glenartney ’ was torpedoed near Beachy Head. One life was 
lost, an apprentice aged nineteen being drowned. 


The papers of Tuesday published the Order in Council 
which gives effect to Mr. Asquith’s statement of March Ist as 
to our retaliatory measures against the criminal German 
submarine campaign. The general meaning of the Order is 
that nothing whatever is to enter or leave German ports by 
sea. We notice, however, that in the case of German trade 
through neutral ports by means of neutral ships it is said 
that our ships “may” hold up such trade. Since the pro- 
mulgation of the Order Sir Edward Grey has emphasized the 
intention of the Government to conduct the blockade with all 
the leniency that may be compatible with its general object. 
Certainly the Order provides for a state of affairs lesa stringent 
than an ordinary blockade. We trust it will be noted in the 
United States that the rules are as considerate as they possibly 
can be in the circumstances—certainly more lenient than they 
would be in the regulation “ blockade” which the United States 
seemed at first to desire. We have written on the whole 
subject elsewhere. 


The Corviere della Sera of Tuesday published an extremely 
interesting interview with M. Venezelos, who said that twice 
since the war began the Triple Entente had asked Greece to 
send troops to the help of Serbia. The attitude of Bulgaria 
had prevented Greece from doing so. When the operations 
at the Dardanelles opened, the Triple Entente once more 
inquired whether Greece would intervene, The Crown Council 
was summoned, and M, Venezelos proposed that fifty thousand 
men should be sent against the Turks and that Greece should 
demand in return the vilayet of Smyrna. The Staff made 
some objections, and M. Venezelos*then suggested that only 
fifteen thousand men should be sent, as well as the Navy, and 
that the use of a naval base should be granted to the Allies. 
The Council next objected that it would be impossible to 
defend the vilayet of Smyrna, but M. Venezelos pointed out 
that ifthe Allies were victorious Greece would be the neigh- 
bour of Russia and Italy in Asia Minor. 


The Council finally objected that Greece herself would be 
open to invasion. M. Venezelos expressed his deep dis- 
appointment. Such an opportunity might never occur again. 
He told his interviewer that he would shortly lay his 
views before a series of public meetings in Greece. If he 
does so, we expect that the effect will be very great. Public 
opinion is apparently already on his side. We shall not 
venture to say what course we think Greece would be well 
advised to take. She must, of course, decide for herself 
without any sort of interference or veiled intimidation from 
abroad. But judging the situation as dispassionately as we 
canon the facts, we should say that it will be surprising if 
the Greek nation does not compel M. Venezelos to return to 
power. He has served Greece brilliantly so far, and his 
countrymen have learned to respect his judgment and to 
believe in his good fortune. 


On March 14th the fast cruiser ‘Dresden,’ which had un- 
fortunately escaped from the British guns in the Falklands 
action, was sunk near Juan Fernandez Island (Robinson 
Crusoe’s island). She was caught by the ‘Glasgow,’ the 
auxiliary cruiser ‘Orama,’ and the ‘ Kent.’ After an action 
of five minutes the ‘Dresden’ hauled down her colours 
and displayed the white flag. She was on fire and much 
damaged. After she had been burning for some time ber 
magazine exploded and she sank. The crew were saved. 
Fifteen badly wounded Germans were landed at Valparaiso. 
None of the British ships was hit. Only two German com- 
merce destroyers remain to be accounted for—the cruiser 
‘Karlsruhe’ and the auxiliary craiser ‘Kronprinz Wilhelm.’ 


On Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George opened a Conference of 
representatives of the Trade Unions at the Treasury in order 
to consider the mobilization of industries under the new 
Defence of the Realm Act. He made an urgent appeal to 








employers and workmen to sink their differences and concea- 
trate all their energies on a far larger output of munitions 
The expenditure of war material, particularly of ammunition, 
he said, was far larger than any General Staff had estimated. 
In the best regulated countries the pressure was beyond 
belief. At present our failure to produce enough was causing 
the greatest anxiety. There was a lesson to be learned from 
Neuve Chapelle. There the British guns bad directed the 
heaviest fire on the enemy which had ever been known. The 
effect was not only to ensure success, but to save the lives of 
soldiers in the attack. In France he had been told that after 
a heavy concentrated artillery fire an assault could be cou- 
ducted with a tenth of the loss that would have been incurred 
otherwise. To produce much more ammunition was therefore 
simply tu save many more lives. On those grounds he 
implored his audience to do all they were capable of doing. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to explain in what sense the 
Government intended to “take over" factories. They did not 
propose to put Admirals and Generals in control. They asked 
for perfect co-operation between employers and workers, and 
they had suygestions to make to that end. They proposed a 
limitation of profits because they knew that workmen were 
ready to labour zealously for the State, but not merely in 
order to line the pockets of their employers. The chief pro- 
pusal was as follows :— 

“ With a view to preventing loss of production caused by dis- 

putes between employers and workpeople, no stoppage of work by 
strike or lock-out should take place on work for Government pur- 
poses. In the event of difficulties arising which fail to be settled 
by the parties directly concerned, or by their representatives, or 
under any existing agreement, the matter shal] be referred to an 
impartial tribunal nominated by His Majesty's Government for 
immediate investigation and report to the Government with a view 
toasettlement. All this is purely during the continuation of the 
war, and does not bear on anything that might happen after the 
war.” 
He had three alternative suggestions to make: (1) That a 
single arbitrator should adjudicate; (2) that the Committee 
on Production should do so; (3) that a Court of Arbitration 
should be set up, with employers and employed equally repre- 
sented. In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd George again solemaly 
asserted the gravity of the situation. 


We regret to record the loss of the auxiliary cruiser 
‘Bayano,’ which was sunk by a German submarine oa 
March llth. Twenty-six of the crew were saved, most of 
them being rescued from a raft by the steamship ‘ Balmerino’ 
while on a passage to Ayr. Several were in the last stages 
of exhaustion, and three were seriously injured. They said 
that the * Bayano’ was torpedoed at five o'clock that morning 
and sank in about three minutes. The majority of the crew 
were asleep below, and this accounted for the great loss of 
life. Practically all the rescued were deck hands. Neo 
engineers or firemen were saved. The collier ‘St. Catherine’ 
brought into Belfast two of the ‘ Bayano’s’ rafts which had 
been found empty at sea. The captain of the ‘ Bayano,” 
Commander H. O. Carr, went down with the ship. He was 
last seen on the boat-deck quietly telling a man who spoke to 
him to save himself. 


The death took place last Saturday of Count Witte, the 
Russian statesman whose name became famous in connexion 
with the Treaty of Portsmouth which ended the Russo 
Japanese War. An almost self-made man, he rose to be 
Minister of Finance when he was only forty-four. Although 
not a diplomatist, he surprised the world by the satisfactory 
terms he obtained for Russia at Portsmouth, U.S.A. He 
succeeded where trained diplomatiste bad refused even to 
attempt the task. He then became the first Prime Minister 
of Russia, and was puart-author of the Peterbof Manifesto of 
1905 which embodies the gift of constitutional liberties te 
Russia. It seemed then that he would direct the fortunes 
of his country for many years to come. But he became the 
victim of his own ambition, egotism, and excessive eelf- 
confidence. He was an opportunist and an intriguer. He 
created the spirit monopoly, but denounced it when denuncia- 
tion served his purpose. He was a believer in the star of 
Germany, and he tried to engineer Kussia out of the Triple 
Entente. So far as his opinions on this subject were known, 
they brought bim only discredit at the end of his life. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROLONGING THE WAR. 


ie IONABLY Lord Lansdowne was right when 

he declared that Lord Kitcbener’s speech in the 
House of Lords on Monday was “the gravest appeal 
which had yet been made to the people of this country in 
connexion with the present war.” Lord Kitchener told 
the Peers that the output of ammunition and other equip- 
ment is not only not equal to our necessities, but that “ it 
does not fulfil our expectations.” This means that we 
reckoned upon doing better than we have done. The 
Government have been disappointed in the fulfilment of 
their orders. They confidently counted upon so much 
material being produced by such-and-such a date, but when 
the date came the amount of material was not ready 
and would not be ready for some considerable time. There 
is no need to dwell upon the seriousness, nay, the danger, 
of such disappointments in war. That way ruin lies. 
Owing to our mad refusal to think war possible or to 
prepare for it, we neglected to keep by us a sufficient store 
ef extra rifles and equipment. A large portion of the 
mation even went so far as to regard preparation for 
war as partaking of the crime of making war without a 
just cause. Shortage due to the want of preparation in 
peace time is, however, spilt milk which it is useless to 
ery over. No regrets, no outcries of “I told you so!” 
ean add one rifle or one round of ammunition to our 
store. Therefore they are to be deprecated. Much 
worse than the shortage due to this cause is the shortage 
due to the fact that even since the war beyan we 
have not done as much as we ought to have done or 
as we could have done. We have shown our patriotism 
and our sense of the needs of the hour by raising 
men on a voluntary basis on a scale beyond all precedent. 
That is good and in every way worthy of the nation. But 
unfortunately men withoutarms and equipment are useless, 
and we have not done our utmost in the matter of arms 
and equipment. That is the situation we have got to face. 
It is necessarily full of peril. 

Why bave we not done as well as we ought to have done 
and could have done in the matter of arms and equip- 
ment? ‘That is the question which we must push home 
till we get an answer, fearless as to whose feelings we burt 
er what may be the ultimate consequences of the inquiry. 
We must find out the obstacles to a larger output and get 
rid of them at all costs. Lord Kitchener showed quite 
elearly what in his opinion are the chief obstacles. In the 
first place, we have not seriously and systematically 
erganized our matchless industrial machinery for the pro- 
duction of war material. We have not bent our industries 
to the purposes of war. We have not made them produce as 
much as they could produce. The next obstacle has been 
slackness among certain of the workers owing to the failure 
ef individuals and even classes to appreciate the greatness 
of the issues and the appalling consequences which must 
flow from a prolonged war—from a war not waged 
with the utmost intensity and courage in the factory and 
workshop as well as in the field. Before we deal with our 
failure to reach the maximum of output owing to slackness 
@m the part of the workers let us, in order to avoid mis- 
understanding, say very clearly that we make no accusa- 
tion of any want of patriotism against any one class. 
There is not the slightest evidence that any class in 
the community, whether of hand-workers or of brain- 
workers, has been guilty of want of patriotic feeling 
or of deliberate slackness of effort. The slackness of 
which we cowplain has been largely due to a want of 
eppreciation of the immediate necessities and not to a 
want of the true spirit. Unfortunately, however, to say 
this is not to absolve the nation, nor, ayain, will it be 
sufficient, as we notice many newspapers have said, to 
suggest that one has only to give a hint to the workmen to 
put the matter right. The causes of slackness and short- 
ness of output are too deep to be remedied in this easy way. 
In the last. resort the slackness comes from several causes. 
The first of these is, we believe, the self-indulgence of a 
considerable portion of the workers engaged on Government 
contracts in the matter of drink. ‘T'wo things have com- 
bined to cause this self-indulgence—the suddenly increased 
earnings of the men, combined with the very arduous 








conditions under which they have been working. The 
majority have been working continuously and for very 
long hours, or rather have been overworking, as every one 
who has had to do with the war has been obliged 
to overwork of late. But high wages and exhausting toil 
are just the kind of conditions which make men prone to 
yield to the temptation of drink. They have little time 
for any other recreation, and the inereased earnings have 
put the key of the public-bouse into their pockets. That ig 
a statement which, of course, will be resented by a great 
many of the workers, but unfortunately it is a true state. 
ment. The great thing is not to argue whether it ig 
insulting to working men to make the statement, but to 
try to get rid of the conditions which make it true, 
Rusgia has set us an example. The abolition of the sale 
of spirits has beyond doubt immensely increased the 
efficiency of industrial labour in Russia. All testimon 

is at one on that point. We do not doubt that if the 
facilities for getting intoxicants were reduced in this 
country the efficiency of labour would rise immensely, 
Indulgence in liquor may be a good thing or a bad thiag 
from the social point of view, but undoubtedly if men 
have got for any reason to do a spell of very bard work, 
and want to do it under the best conditions, they must do 
it without alcohol. Alcohol slows down labour. In view 
of this fact the Government will be most unwise if they 
neglect to deal with this obstacle to increased output. 

Another obstacle which they must remove is that caused 
by the restrictions on output imposed by the rules, and 
still snore the policy, of the great ‘Trade Unions. We aro 
not going to argue hero whether thoso restrictions are 
good or bad for the workers as individuals or for the 
nation as a whole. That they reduce the emoluments 
of labour we are absolutely eonvinced. Economie 
science properly understood shows that decrease of 
output must always in the end mean decrease of real 
wages. We adwit, however, that it is quite possible to 
argue that higher wages are not everything, and that it 
may be better for men to take less wages if they can get 
better conditions in other directions. In any case they 
are free men, and no one must prevent them under normal 
conditions from selling their labour in the way they like 
and not in the way which is indicated by Professors of 
Political Economy. During war, however, it is our right, 
indeed our duty, to ask them to suspend that part of their 
rules and their policy which tends towards the diminu- 
tion of output. They can always return to the old 
position when the war is over, for then the Govern- 
ment and public will neither have the power nor the 
wish to interfere with their management of their own 
affairs. It is only right, however, that an alteration in 
rules and policy should be acknowledged by an increaso in 
pay during the war. On the question of pay, indeed, we agree 
with Mr. Lloyd George that the Government ought to see 
to it that the men have their share of the profits which are 
made by the manufacturersof military material. [tis difficult 
to lay down any strict rules for apportioning the profits, but 
we do not doubt that the Government can do a good deal to 
prevent any grievance in this respect, though here again 
legislation in the temperance direction would do more to 
increase the remuneration of the worker in the true sense 
than any other device. Inability to spend money on liquor 
would be equivalent in many cases to a rise of ten shillings 
a week in wages and a still greater rise in health. If at the 
same time, owing to restrictions on racing, the workman's 
betting bill were also reduced, the spending power of bis 
wage would be enormously augmented. Racing 1s supposed 
to be the special privilege of the rich, but if this special 
privilege were withdrawn from the upper classes we venture 
to say that the benefits would largely accrue to the poorer 
portions of the community. 

Before we leave the subject we must not forget to 
express our satisfaction at Lord Kitehener’s announcement 
that in certain cases the Government mean at once to 
take over the management of several great firms which 
are producing war material. That is, we are convineed, 
sound policy under existing conditions. We have —_ 
strongly objected to the Government trying to make 
profit out of an industry, for it is quite certain that they 
will never succeed in such an enterprise. At the present 
moment, however, the object is not profit but quick 
supply, and when patriotic feeling cau be relied apon m 
the management, as it cam now, we do net doubt that 
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ts may be obtained, as has been the case 
— _ — ae the Government taking command 
of businesses that have been built up by private enter- 
rise. The measure, of course, will only be temporary, 
_ in peace time private factories always do better in 
the way of the mavufacture of war material than the 
arsenals and dockyards. Once more, what we have got to 
do, and what we must do if we are not to risk the most 
appalling perils, is to remove all obstacles to increased 
production of war material. In getting rid of these 
obstacles we must show neither fear nor favour. We 
must keep our eyes solely upon the object. Will this or 
that proposal really increase output? If it will, it must 
be adopted no matter what it costs the nation, or what 
private interests are injured, or what discomforts are 
caused to this or that class. This, of course, does not 
mean that there is to be any enslavement, even temporary, 
of the workers, for that would result not in increased but 
in decreased output. Forced labour is always bad labour, 
quite apart from moral considerations. But though we 
must have nothing in the way of forced labour, we must 
not, if it can be proved necessary, refrain from removing the 
obstacle caused by indulgence in alcohol merely because 
it will bring a certain amount of annoyance to individual 
workmen and wil] be looked at askance by a great and power- 
ful interest. Again, if amusements like racing and betting 
are found to be obstacles, they too must be swept away for 
the time, just as also must be the picture palaces and the 
music-halls and the theatres. Here, however, it may be 
well topoint out that there is a great difference between the 
effect on industry of evening recreations and events like race 
mectings which draw men away from their work in the day- 
time. Sports which take place in working hours are very 
different from sports, pastimes, and amusements which 
belong to those leisure hours which every worker, whether 
of brain or hand, must have if he is not to lose his 
efficiency. 

Concentration, Concentration, Concentration on the 
job in bhand—that is the lesson for us all. We must 
end the war or the war will end us. That is the first and 
last word of the whole business. It is useless to point to 
this or that local success, or to the failures of our enemies 
or the dreariness of the prospect before them. None of 
these omens will be of the slightest avail to us if we are 
not true to ourselves, and we shall not be true to ourselves 
if we try to make war without making the necessary 
sacrifices. Some of us—i.e., the men who have gone 
to the front—have made those sacrifices in the noblest 
spirit. It is not conceivable that those who for one 
reason or another cannot make their sacrifices on the field of 
honour should refuse to make them in the factory or work- 
shop. Could there be a blacker or more shameful tragedy 
than to tell the man who has trained himself to arms and 
faced death in the field that his sacrifice has been 
useless, and that he cannot strike down the foe because 
his comrades at home are too busy in the public-house, on 
the racecourse, or at the music-hall to supply him with 
rifles, cartridges, and shells ? 





THE RACING PROBLEM. 


sis Jockey Club have missed a great opportunity. 
Lord Kitchener's momentous appeal to the nation 
to concentrate its whole energies on the war, made the day 
before their meeting, should surely have found an echo in 
their action. Think for a moment what a position the 
Jockey Club would have held in the estimation of England 
if, instead of adopting a policy of half-measures and 
playing for safety, they had declared that after Lord 
Kitchener’s appeal there was only one course open to them 
—to stop racing till the war was over. We venture to 
say that this would not only have been the right course 
from the national point of view, but would have been 
the right course to be pursued by those who have the 
interests of racing at heart. Thousands of Englishmen 
who as a rule care nothing for racing, or indeed look 
upon it askance, would have felt that the racing people 
had risen to a great occasiun and deserved well of their 
country, Surely that would have been a result well worth 
achieving. It will be said, perhaps, that the Jockey Club 
could not feel sure that, if they had answered Lord 


opinion behind them. We are convinced that there is no 
ground for such doubts. The people in this matter have 
been longing for a lead, and we feel certain that if the 
Jockey Club had given it to them they would have followed 
it almost unanimously. That is the way of the world, or 
rather the way of Englishmen. If those whom they trust 
ask them to make « sacrifice, great or small, for a worthy 
cause, they never fail to make it. If, however, those whom 
they trust, or those whose business they consider it is te 
come toa decision, will not take the responsibility of giving 
a lead, then Englishmen are always apt to say that there is 
no need for them to worry. “If the men whose job it is do 
not think there is any necessity for a sacrifice, why should 
we be so silly as to make it? As soon as there is a real 
need to stop racing the Government and the people whose 
business it is will stop it, and we shall not grumble, We 
are not, however, going to look for trouble.” That is 
itself is a good attitude. In the emotional nations move- 
ments surge up from the bottom. Here men wait fo 
expert advice before they give up something that they like. 
Though we feel bound to point out the great opportunity 
missed by the Jockey Club, we must not be reckoned 
amongst those who attack the Comwittee as if they had 
been consciously guilty of a want of patriotism. We make 
no accusation of any such kind. We are sure that the 
members of the Committee, though they did not rise to 
the occasion as we should have liked them to rise to it, 
would one and all have loyally carried out any demand 
made by the military authorities or the Government te 
ensure national concentration by the abandonment of racing. 
If the Secretary of State for War or the Prime Minister 
had told the Jockey Club that the Government did not want 
the country distracted by great popular gatherings such as 
mark the Derby and other big races, and held that the 
betting and drinking that go with racing interfere with 
national efficiency, the Jockey Club would have loyally 
carried out what they would have regarded as orders 
from a competent authority. Our criticism falle solely 
upon their failure to take the initiative, and todo what we 
venture to think, judging from Lord Kitchener's speech, 
the Government would like them to do, though they have 
refrained from saying so. We do not mean to be drawa 
into any further controversy over a matter which has 
ended so tamely and, in our opinion, so unsatisfactorily, 
because we deprecate very strongly bitter discussion just 
now on any public event. The nation has got to cultivate 
unanimity of spirit, not diversity. All, then, we shall do 
is to point out that the course the Jockey Club have 
pursued may place them in a very awkward position. 
It may well happen that a Derby held under the 
protest of the most serious part of the nation, aad 
worst of all a Derby held possibly on a day when 
some great military or naval action is banging in 
the balance, or when the nation is mourning, as it 
is to-day, huge casualties at the front, will prove far 
more injurious to the best interests of racing than tem- 
porary suspension, And here we may say that we have 
always failed to see why, even if the Derby in the popular 
sense is suspended, a trial race should not be held on the 
Epsom course at five o'clock on a May morning, under the 
auspices of the Jockey Club, in order to decide which is 
the best thoroughbred of the year, or at any rate which 
thoroughbred is able to cover the Derby course in the 
shortest time. Though public racing were abandoned, the 
Jockey Club could perfectly well bold their trial races in 
private and without spectators, and still more without 
bookmakers and bar-tenders. ”” 
We regret to see that no one seems to have been willing 
to take up and consider our suggestion of a “ dry " Derby 
or a Russian Derby as a way out of the difficulty, for we 
still believe that there is a great deal to be said for the 
suggestion, though we admit that after Lord Kitchener's 
speech it might be urged that it is not adequate and that 
something more drastic is required. For ourselves, we admit 
that since the speech something more drastic is required. 
We believe that the more the problem of how to concen- 
trate on the war and bow to increase and maintain national 
efficiency is studied, the more clear does it become that 
there is only one true way of solving that problem, and 
that the sooner we adopt it the better. Mr. Lloyd George 
put his finger on the spot when he spoke of “the 
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dence, understanding, and true worldly wisdom who 
im his heart of hearts does not acknowledge that if by 
some miracle the whole nation became abstainers to- 
morrow national efficiency in the matter of work would 
be enormously increased, and that the national output of 
material would rise by forty or fifty per cent.? If we 
want to get the maximum of energy into our war prepara- 
tions, the way to do it is to follow the Russian example, 
and “ during the war” prevent the public sale of intoxicants. 
Ask any employer of labour who is concerned with the pro- 
duction of war material, or of materia! connected with the 
war, to state the true position, and he will say something of 
this kind: “ The men are getting much higher wages, and we 
are very glad that they are getting them. But, unfortu- 
nately, though they are receiving more wages they are not 
doing more but less work. And the reason why they are 
doing less work is that so many of them spend their 
higher wages in more drink. They pay over to their 
Wives the same sum they paid before their present greatly 
increased earnings, and this means 5s. or 6s. a week more 
en liquor. But ds. or 6s. a week more spent on liquor means 
that the man who spends it is a far less efficient producer 
than he was before this double dose of alcohol.” 

If these are the facts, and we have every reason to believe 
they are, there is only one course open to us. If we are 
really going to do the best for the country, if we are really 
going to exhaust every effort to beat the Germans, if we 
are really going to strive our uttermost to shorten the 
war, we must follow the Russian lead and adopt prohibi- 
tion “during the war.” We know that there are many 
difficulties in the way, that innocent people will apparently 
be injured, that great monetary interests will suffer, and that 
many people will be injured materially. Our reply is: “ We 
are sorry, but it is better that they should suffer than that 
the men in our Army should be unable to beat our enemies or 
actually be beaten by them because they have not enough 
shell.” We are not temperance fanatics. We do not 
suggest the prohibition of the public sale of intoxicants 
mm order to penalize any one or to punish people for 
having sold alcobol in the past. We do not regard 
either the sale or the consumption of alcohol as a crime. 
A moderate consumption of alcohol does no more harm 
either morally or physically than a moderate indulgence in 
other unnecessary luxuries like smoking. We know, too, 
that a permanent temperance, a temperance worth having, 
ean only come by a change in national habits—through 
freedom, not through interference with liberty. What we 
are asking for is merely war probibition in order to 
produce national efficiency at the moment. After the 
war is over if people desire to use intoxicants they must 
be allowed to do so. In a word, our aim is strictly 

ractical, We see that at the moment public facilities 
or the purchase of liquor are interfering with the proper 
carrying on of the war, and therefore they must be stopped. 
Into the question of detail we cannot enter now, but we 
feel certain that, if prohibition were once decided upon, 
Parliament would have no difficulty in arriving at a just 
and wise settlement of details. 

Only in one matter have we an observation to make 
as to ways and means. The public must not suppose 
that the sale of intoxicants need lead to the closing of all 
“rte aera On the contrary, we desire to see public- 

ouses kept open for the sale of food.and of non-intoxicants 
like mineral! waters, beef-tea, cocoa, tea, coffee, &c. People 
will want refreshment just as much as now, and will be quite 
as willing to pay for it under the temporary prohibition as 
they now do. We are by no means sure, indeed, that, con- 
sidering the tremendous taxation of alcohol, the public- 
house, run as a coffee-shop, might not make quite as good 
profits as it does now, or even better. But that does not 
matter. Even if we were to assume that public-houses 
would have no vogue as refreshinent-houses, we should stil] 
say that it was better for every public-house in the country 
to perish than that we should endanger national efficiency. 
In order to get that concentration of effort which alone can 
win the war we must stop the waste of energy. The most 
obvious way of effecting this is to stop drinking and 
betting and the devotion of full working days to national 
picnics like Epsom and Ascot. If we cannot ensure this 
concentration of effort for a great purpose, then we are 
not fit to wage war. No sane person wants to stop reason- 
able recreation out of business hours. The trouble is that 
drinking and betting and racing come seriously into 





business hours. It has been well said that our motto 
should be not “ Business as usual,” but “ Business on an 
entirely unusual scale’”’—business speeded up by at least 
fifty per cent. But such speeding up cannot be attained 
without a great deal of sacrifice on the part of every class 
and every individual in the nation. 





HOW WE ARE BLOCKADING GERMANY. 


ARIOUS documents have been published during the 
past week which answer fully the questions of 
neutral countries as to what sort of blockade we are con. 
ducting against Germany. We may for convenience eal] 
the methods of enforcing the decree of non-intercourse 
with Germany a “ blockade” because for the first time Sir 
Edward Grey used that term in a Memorandum to the United 
States which was published in the papers of Thursday, 
An old-fashioned blockade is not possible to-day because 
the presence of submarines does not permit ships to 
take up and maintain regular stations. Blockades are 
necessarily conditioned by the contemporary inventions 
of war as well as by geographical facts. The United 
States complained that our latest nava] measures against 
Germany were not a “ blockade,” and she therefore seemed 
to demand by implication that we should establish what 
used to be called a blockade in pre-submarine days, or do 
nothing. She objected, in fact, to a blockade at a distance— 
to our holding up sbips not just outside their port of 
destinatidn, but anywhere in the English Channel or the 
Irish or North Sea. Mr. Asquith in the speech in which 
he announced the new measures did not, it is true, use 
the term “ blockade” because he did not wish to become 
entangled in juridical niceties. But if the United States 
thinks that there is any comfort in the word she is now free 
to enjoy that comfort since Sir Edward Grey has adopted 
the word. The situation might be summed up by saying 
that we have imposed a blockade which is stripped of 
many of the inconveniences to neutrals of the kind of 
blockade which the United States seemed at first to 
demand. Instead of being sunk or held forfeit, a neutral 
ship trying to run our modern type of blockade is directed 
to another port, or escorted away to have the character 
and destination of her cargo inquired into by the deliberate 
legal processes which make purely arbitrary or wrongful 
financial injury to neutrals extremely improbable. If we 
were noutrals, we should greatly prefer this style of 
blockade to the blockade which Lincoln carried on against 
the Confederacy in the American Oivil War. We must 
now try to describe the working of the blockade as it is 
defined in the published documents. 

The Order in Council proclaiming the embargo on 
German trade was published im the papers of Tuesday. 
A preface explains that this embargo is a retaliatory 
measure against the German attempt to cut off British 
supplies by torpedoing British merchantmen. The right 
to retaiiate is conferred on Britain by the German viola- 
tion of all previously accepted customs of war. The first 
point to notice is that, while the prolmbition of trade to 
avd from German ports is absolute, there is room for 
considerable discretion and latitude im the treatment of 
German trade through neutral ports. The use of the 
word “must” in the former case and of “may” in the 
latter might have been accidental (for we know that the 
drafting of State documents is hardly ever above the re- 
proach of obscurity), but it is fairly clear from the internal 
evidence of the whole Order and from Sir Edward 
Grey’s subsequent comments that the distinction was 
intended. We did not trace any such distinction in Mr. 
Asquith’s original announcement. As regards attempted 
alls with German ports, the prohibition of course con- 
cerns neutral ships, since trade in German ships is non- 
existent. Under the rules of blockade as they used to be 
understood, a neutral vessel would have been confiscated 
if she were captured while trying to run the blockade. 
If she persisted in trying to make harbour, she 
would have been fired on after due warning and pro- 
bably sunk. If she had got through, she would of 
course have earned exceedingly “good money” for ber 
owners. Blockade-running was a very profitable business 
for the daring and cunning, but only a very small per- 
centage of runners could get through a well-organized 








line. ‘The experience of a neutral ship of to-day trying to 
make a German port will be very different. She will not be 
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t all. One of two things may happen. (1) She 
ry emer to discharge ber cargo at a British port, 
where it will come under the jurisdiction of the Prize 
Court. The cargo may be requisitioned for British use 
and will be paid for, or else it may be restored to the 
owner. (2) The vessel may receive a pass, presumably to 
be granted at sea by a naval officer, which will enable her 
to continue her voyage to some Allied or neutral port, where 
her cargo will be dealt with according to the ordinary 
usages of trade. Of course, if the vessel abuses her pass 
she must suffer the consequences. If she should turn 
on her tracks and try after all to reach a German port, 
she would only then be liable to confiscation. These rules 
are absolute. ‘The rules for neutral vessels conducting 
German trade with neutral ports are exactly similar, except 
that, as we have said, there is room for easier treatment. 
It will be objected that the powers here claimed to prevent 
ordinary trade with Germany through neutral ports violate 
the well-known principle of the Treaty of Paris that 
neutrals may conduct any trade they please with belli- 
gerents provided that the cargoes are not contraband. The 
answer is, of course, contained in the preface to the Order 
in Council. The German Government by tearing up all 
laws have placed themselves beyond the possibility of 
strictly legal treatment, because that treatment, being in 
the nature of self-imposed restraints, depends upon the 
consent of the parties engaged. We retaliate only when 
absolutely compelled todo so. Germany is trying to sink 
all our supplies; we cannot but retort that we shall prevent 
all supplies from reaching her. Germany blockades us at 
the sacrifice of many innocent lives; we blockade her 
without either taking life or destroying property. 

The Replies which Sir Edward Grey sent to the protests 
and inquiries of the United States, and which are published 
in the papers of Thursday, also contain the real justifi- 
cetion of our blockade. We are, indeed, fighting against 
a thoroughly unscrupulous enemy, and we have to consider 
how we can bring the war to anend in the shortest possible 
time. If we shorten the war, we shall save life—the lives 
of the non-combatants at sea who are threatened by 
Germany’s diabolical engines—and shall redeliver to the 
world the seas free and open to traffic. We shall sustain 
Liberty aguinst despotic dictation, and vindicate the 
sanctity of national pledges. Beside such objects tem- 

rary commercial inconveniences are really smal! matters. 

ye cannot help feeling strongly that we shall make a 
great mistake if we try to argue solely on legal grounds. 
‘the issue transcends mere legalism, just as a great Judge 
in a Law Court prefers plain justice between man and man 
to the pedantic insistence on legal technicalities. Abraham 
Lincoln would have ridiculed the suggestion that he should 
have stopped just short of the means which were essential 
to secure his great ends. So long as he behaved with per- 
fect humanity he had no notion of being tripped up by a 
heap of precedents, most of which would be found to be 
substantially irrelevant on examination. That is the spirit 
in which we should behave now. Let any honest man 
choose between German methods and ours and say which 
he desires to have paramount in the world For it is 
nothing less than the assertion that the German will shall 
be supreme which is being contested. The difference 
between the German conscience and the British conscience 
is seen in the two naval policies, As Sir Edward Grey 
says in comparing these policies in a Memorandum to the 
American Ambassador :-— 


_ “The British Fleet has instituted a blockade, effectively control- 
ling by a cruiser ‘cordon’ all to and from Germany by 
sea. The difference between the two policies is, however, that, 
while our object is the same as that of G Germany, we propose to 
attain it without sacrificing neutral ships or non-combatant lives 
or inflicting upon neutrals the damage that must be entailed when 
& vessel and its cargo are sunk without notice, examination, or 
trial. I must emphasise again that this measure is a natural and 
necessary consequence of the unprecedented methods, repugnant 
to all law and morality, which have been described above, which 
Germany began to adopt at the very outset of the war, and the 
effects of which have been constantly accumulating.” 


Again, as though to underline the intention of exercising 
all the leniency that is compatible with carrying out the 
Order in Council, Sir Edward Grey says in another Reply 
to the American Ambassador :— 


“The effect of the Order in Council is to confer certain powers 
upon the executive officers of His Majesty’s Government. The 


degree of severity with which the measures of blockade author- 
ized will be put into operation are matters which will depend 
on the administrative orders issued by the Government and the 
decisions of the authorities specially charged with the duty of 
dealing with individual ships and cargoes according to the merits 
of each case. The United States Government may rest assured 
that the instructions to be issued by His Majesty’s Government 
to the Flect and to the Customs officials and Executive Com- 
mittees concerned will impress upon them the duty of acting with 
the utmost despatch consistent with the object in view, and of 
showing in every case such consideration for neutrals as may be 
compatible with that objoct, which is successfully to establish 
blockade, to prevent vessels from carrying goods for or coming 
from Germany.” 





UNOFFICIAL NEWS. 


fhe exclusion of war correspondents from the firing 
line has greatly reduced the volume of unofficial 
news available for the enlightenment of the general public. 
What remains, moreover, has to run the gauntlet of the 
Censorship. How some of it manages to get through is 
a mystery which we cannot pretend to fathom. Fortu- 
nately all that appears on the tape does not always appear 
in the newspapers. But disregarding what may be 
described as “ freak” news, it may be worth while to sat 
down some rough aids towards estimating the credibility 
and value of unofficial intelligence which have been 
suggested by the experiences of the last eight months. 
The unofficial news that reaches us through neutral 
channels needs to be scrutinized and discounted in the 
light of the sympathies and the special circumstances of 
the neutrals in question. For example, the telegrams from 
Russian correspondents of Roman papers have ‘hroughout 
taken an optimistic, not to say roseate, view of the progress 
of our great ally. And the same remark applies to 
telegrams from Bucharest. But the bulk of the non- 
official news from neutral sources comes from Copen- 
hagen and Amsterdam, and here we have to distin- 
guish carefully between information which reflects the 
attitude of the neutrals themselves and that which is more 
or less obviously furnished from German sources to impress 
and influence neutrals and enemies alike. No one who 
has studied the extracts from the leading articles in the 
Dutch papers can fail to be struck by the freedom and even 
asperity with which German methods have been criticize1. 
At the same time, these papers have been the chief medium 
for the dissemination of precise and specific information 
about the movements and numbers of German troops on 
the western front, and the supply of munitions of war and 
guns, which could only have come from German informants, 
and which ex hypothesi the Germans could not possibly 
wish to publish it were correct. Asa matter of fact, it 
has often been entirely impossible to reconcile this 
information with the official reports of the operations 
which it indicated or foreshadowed. We are driven tothe 
conclusion, therefore, that it was provided either to 
mislead the enemy or to affect his moral—especially th. 
moral of non-combatants. To this category belongs the 
news, 80 assiduously circulated in the earlier stages of the 
war, of the gigautic dimensions of Germany's air fleet— 
the number of her Zeppelins to be ready by Christmas was 
given at one hundred and fifty—the completion and erec- 
tion on the Belgian coast of guns which could fire across 
the Channel, hints at various surprise packets which 
Krupps had got up their sleeve, and the titanic energy 
displayed at Essen and elsewhere in the manufacture 
of munitions of war. ‘Those statoments were made 
on at least two separate occasions on the authority of 
American engineers who had been travelling in 
Germany and had visited the Government factories. 
But the character of the unofficial news supplied 
from this source has greatly changed of late. We hear 
much less of movements of troops and formidable prepara- 
tions, and much more of the privations of German 
soldiers, bread riots in Germany, and in general of the 
stress and strain and depression felt by the German 
nation. Here, again, while making all allowances for 
inherent probabilities, it is highly desirable to bear in 
mind the motive of those who, in the last resort, control 
the publication of news about what is really happening in 
Germany. Farsighted, though drastic, action in the direc- 
tion of economizing foodstuffs is no proof of imminent 
famine. ‘The plea of starvation is no doubt being put 
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States, but it is not borne out by private letters from 
independent neutrals in Germany. Having played the 
game of trying to frighten Enyland by representing herself 
as stronger and more formidable than she really was and 
found it a failure, is it not at least probable that she 1s 
now playing the opposite game of trying to beguile us into 
slackness by making herself out to be weaker than she 
really is? This is the policy of “shamming dead,” and 
the Military Correspondent of the Morring Post, to whom 
we are indebted for the application of the phrase, has 
recently emphasized the danger of attaching undue 
importance to these reports. They will not impose 
en our naval or military authorities; but they may 
influence sentimental civilians and journalists, and through 
them that section of the nation which has not yet 
realized what the war means. A young officer on bis way 
to the front recently spoke with natural indignation to the 
present writer of what he had seen at a large railway 
station some sixty miles from London. Underneath a 
recruiting poster headed “ Your Country Needs You” was 
the placard of an evening paper with the line “* Germany 
Threatened with Starvation.” How, be asked, can you 
appeal to men to enlist when the Press tells them that 
Germany is on ber last legs? Still worse was the pub- 
lication a few days ago in a leading London paper 
eof the following telegram from Amsterdam: “ From 
trustworthy German sources, it is understood that Germany 
expects to have ready by June 26th a new army corps. 
This corps includes some volunteers who have been in 
training during the last few months, but mainly comprises 
men who have hitherto been declared physically unfit tor 
war. The men’s ayes vary from eighteen to forty-five. 
The corps is Germany's last resource in point of men.” 
The italics are ours. And this statement was published 
without a word of comment, though we suppose that the 
editor considered that he bad saved his face by the note of 
interrogation in the heading, which ran “ Germany’s Last 
Resource ? ” 

The immediate impact on the man in the street of 
unofficial news is largely determined by the method of its 
presentation. Mr. Lloyd George said at Bangor that the 
lure of drink had dove us wore barm than al! the German 
submarines. We would not go so far as to say this of our 
newspaper headlines, but the “ mora! and intellectual ” 
damage they have inflicted on the nation is at least con- 
siderable. Of all the journalistic by-products of the war 
they are among the most detestable ; but they have a curious 
psychological interest as reflecting in a crude and exag- 
gerated form the policy and amos | of different news- 
papers. Thus one paper distinguished above the rest for 
its genius for minimizing difficulties recorded the loss of 
H.M.S. *‘ Hawke’ with hundreds of gallant lives under the 
headline “Old British Cruiser Sunk.” Another which 
dealt so largely in lurid epithets—* terrific,” “ amazing,” 
“appalling "—in the first mouths of the war seems to have 
exhausted the vocabulary of exaggeration, and to have been 
reduced to moderation by necessity. Others have specialized 
in the — of stating rumours as if they were facts— 
¢g.,“*Cracow in Flames "—sometimes, but by no means 
always, partially correcting the impression by the addition 
of “Amazing Report”; or utilized their placards for 
emphasizing grievances against Government Departments. 
This often argues a ludicrous lack of perspective, but it is 
preferable to the exagyerations and evasions of their con- 
temporaries. The most striking headlines are nearly 
always derived from unofficial news, except on those 
rare days when there is such a dearth of war in- 
telligence that ordinary crime or sensation is given a 
chance, and the posters salute us with such reassuring 
announcements as “Jeweller Sandbagged in a Flat,” 
“ Raid on a West End Club,” or “‘ Famous Actress in the 
Divorce Court.” 

The most interesting and authentic unofficial news is 
conveyed in private letters from the trenches or the Fleet, 
but in the majority of cases these letters are not intended 
for publication, and are very properly reserved for private 
circulation. A few are printed which on the ground of 
taste or discretion might well have been kept out of the 
Press. But here the culprit is not the writer but the 
editor, for our soldiers and sailors seldom strike a false or 
jarring note. Their letters are like themselves—wonderful 
or their spirit and cheerfulness, and they often have a 
literary quality denied to the trained scribe. One of the 








best accounts of the battle of the Palkland Islands was 
written by a sixteen-year-old Midshipman, and what ig 
perhaps the best of all has never appeared ina London 
paper, but is to be found in the Ozford Magazine of 
February 26th. It 1s a letter written by Commander Brie 
Wharton, of the * Kent,’ to his mother, and its quality 
may be judged from the passage which describes the 
last stage of the duel between the ‘Kent’ and the 
* Niirnberg’ :— 

“Itis near dusk now, 7.30, and we have been two hours in 
action. Up comes every one from below, from casemates and 
turrets, to stare and rejoice, but they are all immediately bustied 
away to do what can be done to save life. All our boats are 
riddled, and none of them can be repaired for an hour. We do 
what we can with lifebuoys and lumps of wood paid astern, but 
it’s mighty little; it’s a loppy sea, and dreadfully cold. All this 
part was beastly. There were so many of them in sight, and we 
could do so little till our boats were patched. At last we could 
lower one cutter and the galley, and even then life-saving was no 
easy job. I was in the galley, and plunged about for twenty 
minutes to get one man. Altogether we get on board about a 
dozen, five of whom were really ‘goners’ when we h«isted them on 
board. The other seven have flourished and are really quite 
normal again now. Early in these life-saving operations the 
* Nirnberg’ heeled over on ber side and sank. ‘They were a brave 
lot; one man stood aft and held the ensign flying in his hands till 
the ship went under. It was strange and woird, all this after- 
math, the wind rapidly arising from the westward, darkness closing 
in, one ship heaving to the swell, wel! battered, the foretop- 
gallant-mast gone. Of the other, nothing to be seen bat floating 
wreckage, with here and there a man clinging, and the 
‘Mollyhawks’ (vultures of the sea) sweoping by. The wind 
moaned, and death was on the air. Then, see! out of tho mist 
loomed a great four-masted barque under full canvas. A 
ghost-ship she seemed. Slowly, majestically she sailed by and 
vanished in the night.” 








RUSSIA’S GIFT TO THE WORLD. 


NE wonders what the effect will be on literature after the 

war of the extraordinary number of pamphlets which 

are appearing. The explanation of the pamphlet form may 
be that publishers are willing to publish something but not 
much. Or it may be that where the almost universal aim is 
to impress certain facts upon a public not greatly given to 
reading serious books condensation ie the only acceptable 
method of appeal. At all events, the process of condensation 
is an excellent experience; it was not for nothing that the 
pamphlets of the great English age of pumpbleteering were 
generally written in compact and vivid English. Mr. J. W. 
Mackail’s pamphlet on Ruasia, Russia’s Gift to the World 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2d.), written to make Englishmen 
better acquainted with a country about which there is a 
curious ignorance, is a model of what such a pamphlet should 
be. It is terse and simple; and behind the simplicity, which 
would leave notbing obscure to a boy or girl, there is a well- 
balanced view of life and art and an aceurate critical 
judgment. Mr. Mackail does not pretend that Russia in ber 
domestic policy and in her treatment of races which are in 
varying degrees subject to ber is exemplary. There is no 
trace in his pamphlet of the familiar vice of spoiling a good 
case by overstating it. He simply asks us to remember that 
Russia bappens to be a century behind us in political develop- 
ment. That is a very good and simple test to apply when we 
are told by people unfriendly to Russia that she rules despoti- 
cally, that she oppresses Finns and Jews, and that she bullies 
the Persians. Imagine a political philosopher observing the 
British people as they were a bundred or more years ago, and 
saying that because a Jingo motive often determined British 
policy abroad and because political rights were withheld from 
the mass of the people at home, therefore no good could ever 
come out of such a country as Britain. Milton, Shakespeare, 
Cromwell would not count! The absurdity of such an arge- 
ment would be transparent. Yet some of our political 
philosophers to-day do not besitate to argue in that way about 
Russia. The only questions really pertinent and worth asking 
concern the character and the intellectnal eapacity of the 
Russian people. Is their mind capable of grasping essentials, 
or would it always incompetently defeat itself like the mind 
of the Turks? Is their character steadfast and patient and 
capable of an unceasing endeavour to improve. or is it natively 
reactionary, slatternly, and corrupt? Are their leading men 
concerned with great literature and great scientific attain- 
ments, or are they absorbed by things which do not matter? 
If we can answer these questions favourably, we know enough 
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ave the highest hopes for Russia. As education and self. 
government spread throughout the vast Empire the people will 
hold to what is right and condemn what is bad and narrow. It 
will be a proud position for ot her countries to be associated with 
a country which has hitched her waggon to a star, and to 
render her friendly aid in her upward struggle. Germany, of 
course, answers the questions wo have proposed about Russia 
unfavourably. She assumes that the Russians have the 
mental vices of the East, and can only hinder the progress 
of the West. She calls them barbarians. Fortunately we 
know exactly what value to set on the German verdict. We 
know that Germany has had all the advantages of a culture 
which she denies to Russia, and that she has grossly abused 
them. What Russia will do in the days to come we cannot 
say. It is our very strong belief, however, that she will do 
exceedingly well. It is a certainty that at the worst she 
could never sin against the light so far as Germany has 
“ae let us turn to Mr. Mackail’s answer to the questions we 
have put. The Russian language, as he says, is spoken (with 
some varieties of dialect) by more than a hundred million 
people, and is one of the richest and noblest in the world. It 
provides a mental discipline as great as any other modern 
language, and perhaps as great as Greek or Latin. This 
language has a modern literature not unworthy of it. 
The founder of this literature was Pushkin, a writer who, 
like Walter Scott, did not lose in romance his hold upon 
reality and his love of his country. But Pushkin was 
succeeded by men greater than himself; by Turgenev, 
Dostoyevsky, and Tolstoy. Turgenev attained a beautiful 
harmony between thought and expression, and was acknow- 
ledged by both George Sand and Flaubert as their master. 
He deplored much in his country, but ke never despaired of 
her, and it was he who said of the Russian language that he 
could not but believe that. it was to a great people that such a 
language had been given. If Turgenev represented an older 
Russia, Dostoyevsky represented the growth, the unrest, and 
the often sullen and despairing agony of the rising democracy. 
Through the desperate gloom we see the shining national 
qualities of long-suffering and humility. Englishmen, who 
have not lost patience with Tolstoy’s eccentric social philo- 
sophy, know his writings better than anything that Russia 
has produced. If Turgeney was a supreme artist, and 
Dostoyevsky was too much concerned for human sorrow to 
be always an artist, Tolstoy could not help being an artist. 
War and Peace, The Cossacks, Sevastopol, which contains 
some of the finest war sketches ever written, Anna Karenina, 
are all on the scale of grandeur. It is, as Mr. Mackail 
says, as though Nature had taken the pen and written 
for him. 

Music is a natural gift of the Slavs, and travellers in 
Russia are struck by the beauty of the folk-singing heard 
everywhere. The music is based on a natural scale, and is 
harmonized, when sung by several voices, by a sort of 
popular counterpoint. Native music was long hindered by 
the intolerance of the Church, and when it became a scientific 
study in the eighteenth century the Russian composers were 
led captive by the Italians, The “Italianate” composers gave 
place to Glinka, through whose genius Russian music first 
came into its own. After Glinka, Dargomyzhsky worked on 
the same lines as Wagner, though quite independently. It 
was Dargomyzhsky who uttered the famous sentence: “I 
want the note to be the direct equivalent of the word.” 
Tschaikowsky was not distinctively Russian any more than 
Rubinstein was—even if Rubinstein’s music be seriously 
regarded. The English public is only now becoming generally 
acquainted with the intimately Russian music of Mussorgsky, 
Borodin, and Rimsky-Korsakov. The music of the present 
composers is not of the same intimate national type, but the 
work of such men as Stravinsky and Skryabin is very 
interesting on its merits, even when its brilliance is too 
eccentric. 

Tn painting Russia has had no great school comparable 
with the Italian, Dutch, English, and Flemish schools; and in 
architecture she has had no periods like those of the French 
Gothic and the Italian Renaissance. The continuous tradition 
of Russian architecture comes from Byzantine sources. The 
Orthodox Church discouraged sculptare as well as all pictures 
which did not belong to a rigid convention. Moreover, in the 
Middle Ages and long afterwards Russia was too poor and too 
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much oppressed by invaders for art to flourish. In popular art, 
however, Russia is rich. This depends not on a few great 
artists, but on a widely diffused feeling for art throughout the 
people. No sensible traveller in Russia fails to bring back 
some specimens of the Russian sense of beauty applied to 
simple things such as household articles, woodwork, and 
ikons. The art of the woodworker springs from the forest 
districts, that of the textile worker from the agricultural dis- 
tricts, For sheer imagination Russian toys are a delight, and 
nearly everything that is fashioned is marked by glowing and 
pleasing colour. 

As regards the drama, Mr, Mackail writes of the revo- 
lutionary and formative work of the famous Arts Theatre at 
Moscow :— 

“This enterprise has brought about a revolution in the methods 
of acting and staging, and what is even more important, it seems 
to have brought about a revolution in the attitude of the public 
towards the theatre. It was started by two men, Stanislavsky 
and Danchenko. Their first achievement was the ‘discovery’ of 
Chekhov. His play, The Seagull, had been coldly received at 
Petrograd. Stanislavsky, rr agp his sympathetic understand- 
ing to bear — this essentially new thing in drama, res it 
in Moscow, The combination of his art and Chekhov's, the inter- 
pretation and creation so brilliantly blended, seem to have 
achieved at a stroke that perfection which is still the distinguish- 
ing mark of the Arte Theatre’s work. Other theatres have their 
own virtues, courage, invention, strength, resource. But as the 
acted drama has to work in that most fallible and unaccountable 
medium, the human actor, the margin of error and failure, even in 
the best performances, must be enormous. In the Moscow Arts 
Theatre this difficulty seems to be conquered. To Stanislavaky 
acting is a serious art. He works out its principles; he instructs 
his company and his pupils, not in its tricks, but in its ethics 
He does not try to produce so many plays in the year, or such 
and such a play by a certain date, Work is put into prepara- 
tion; when he is satisfied with it it is given to the public; if he is 
not satisfied the public never sees it at all. Though there is ne 
particular virtue in taking a long time over anything if you caa 
get the same result in a short time, it is a great virtue, and is the 
unique distinction of this theatre, that the artistic achievement is 
put first, and, until that has been accomplished, other corsidera- 
tions nowhere, Chekhov's later and maturer dramatic work, The 
Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya, and The Cherry Orchard, has all been 
written for and produced at this theatre. Both the plays and 
their stage-interpretation are typically Russian, but they supply a 
model for all theatrical work, When you watch a performance 
there you hardly ask whether such and such an actor is doing the 
thing well or not. You accept without question that this is what the 
man or woman was like, that this is how they lived and breathed, 
quite unconsciously. Almost as remarkable as the company is the 
audience. Their manners are perfect; they seldom applaud, and 
if any one attempted to interrupt the play by doing so he would 
probably be uested to leave, They seem never to arrive late, 
and if they do they have to stop outside. Nor is there any of that 
air of the theatre being a place where disreputable people on one 
side of the curtain are paid to tickle the senses of idle morry- 
makers on the other. To the Russian public the theatre takes its 
place quite simply and sensibly among all the other arts.” 


In the sciences Russia has done admirable work in the right 
spirit, and if it is less well known than it deserves to be, it is 
because the Russians are not advertisers. How many English 
boys know that it was a Russian, Lobachevsky, who discovered 
the non-Enuclidean geometry which has revolutionized the 
science? Or how many boys who stady chemistry remember 
that it was the speculation of a Russian, Mondeleyev, which 
changed (by his periodic law of the elements) the whole current 
of thought among chemical investigators? As for history, 
Russians have made the Byzantine age their own. No 
specialist can afford to ignore their researches. It was a 
Russian again, M. Vinogradov, who inspired F. W. Maitland’a 
history and was the discoverer of Bracton’s Note-book, one of 
the invaluable documents in English history. 

We advise every one who has little knowledge of Russiaa 
achievements to read this pamphlet. At the end of an hour 
he will feel, if we are not mistaken, that he is a friend of 
Russia. Russia,as Mr. Mackail says, overflows with under- 
standing and sympathy. She is not as a whole what grown-up 
people call practical. Patience and resignation are national 
traits that almost amount to a weakness, but they are a 
beautiful weakness. There is little in the Russian character 
that is aggressive, but there is much capacity for heroie 
suffering. In a world which is suffering miserably from a 
super-aggressiveness let us back through thick and thin a 
people who know not that fault, Equality and’Fraternity are 
better understood perhaps in Russia than in Britain. It will 
be an honouring and pleasing task for Englishmen to stand ase 
Russia's friend while she makes her own the other term of the 





great trinity of French ideas—the Liberty of a democracy. 
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A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 


(Tas Vatus or Mzrapsvsics sn EpvcarIoN.) 





COLERIDGE AND SARA COLERIDGE. 
(Crzca 1831.) 


(Though the interlooutors in the following discourse may 
speak with the air of accomplished theologians and philosophers, 
they are in truth only two shapeless, idiot-/aced dolls. 

These puppets, which have been long in my family, possess the 
strange and awful quality of assuming the appearance and 
character af any deceased personage at the mere will of their 
master. 

It is not necessary—nor would it be expedient—to enumerate the 
means or the rites by which animation is produced. It is enough 
to say that the puppets are, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, clothed in the very flesh and habit of the dead, that 
they stand some nine inches high, and that once they have 
eachanged their inanimate stare for the semblance of life they 
ease entirely to be under the control of hum who first rendered 
them quick. They cease to live as suddenly as they become 
animate, and the spirit of the dead with which they appear to 
be infused seldom works in them for longer than the space of 
half an hour. 

The influences which I had summoned upon the occasion with 
which we are concerned were those of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
the poet and of his daughter Sara. I had lately read something 
—I don't recall what—which had given mea great notion of 
Bara Coleridge’s understanding and beauty, and indeed, as soon 
as the puppet began to glow with the first stirrings of life, I 
perceived that the little creature was about to assume a form of 
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When the metamorphosis was complete, I was particularly 
struck by the pale, delicate oval of her face and by her eyes, which 
were blue-grey wn colour and extraordinarily soft, pensive, and 
luminous. Her whole countenance was expressive of reflective 
benignity, ionally illumimated by the most charmingly 
humorous smile imaginable. She appeared to be about twenty- 
five years old, 

Coleridge himself seemed ponderous of body; he wore an 
untidy black suit, and his large shuning face rose above a white 
cravat. They sat down upon the two little chairs which I always 
provide for the puppets, Sara drawing a piece of sewing from her 
reticule. The conversation began in the following terms.) 

Sara: Papa, I begin to be terribly concerned about 
Herbert’s education!® Henry and | pass sleepless nights 
trying to decide what be must be taught, and still more, bow 
be must be taught. Heavens! I begin to do nothing in the 
world but quack distractedly after my duckling! What the 
public in general can find of interest in the Reform Bill while 
Herbert’s education is stil] unsettled I cannot conceive! 
Papa, I wish you’d give me leave to weary you a little 
with the subject. Henry and I are agreed that with- 
out your advice we cannot possibly hope to train up our 
vehement urchin in the way be should go. He’s a year old 
now! 

CoLeRipGE: Pretty creature! (I was at once struck by the 
unusual beauty of Coleridge’s voice.) A year old, you say? 
What a mass of knowledge he has already had to acquire! 
A child must, I suppose, learn something of the laws of 
optics and gravity before he can so much as pick up his 
rattle from the floor ... and now he must be educated by 
as! If weare to tune so beautiful an instrument, we should 
perbaps study harmonics a little. We should, for instance, 
sovasionally consider our final object—what do we desire to 
be the final product of education? Let os set aside the 
learning of a trade altogether—in the lower walks of life it 
is generally connected with a preliminary wage-earning; in 
the higher it ia frequently undertaken some time after the 
rea) process of education bus been broken off. This technical 
offshoot lopped, | think that you and I should agree that the 
formation of a just and temperate character must be the chief 
object of education. 

Sara: Are you going to set aside the pursuit of knowledge 
altogether, Papa P 

Coteripce: By no means; but if we really hold a 
belief m a future life, learning must be a means, not an 
end. Knowledye cannot follow us beyond the grave save 
im ita effect upon the character. No, we have irrevocably 
eaten of the fruit of the tree. Consider, my dear, for one 
thing, that according to your creed and mine—a creed which 
is, 1 think, also Henry’s—it will be necessary for your ebild as 
a true Christian sooner or later to contemplate, at least 
eursorily, the whole range of philosophic thought. Upon the 














* In 1829 she married her eousin Heury Nelson Coleridge. Their son 
Herbert was born in 1330, 





question whetber his mind has been brought to its full temper 
and strength will depend the quality of his belief —whether 
be hold to the sacred truths of Christianity through an 
enlightened conviction—miss their blessings altogether, or 
at best hold them unfruitfully, the ignorant slave of habit 
. . - but it is too soon perhaps to consider—your child is sti}] 
so young. 

Sara: By no means too soon for his parents to consider 
what their aims are to he. 

Co.eripee: Or perhaps the means by which those aims 
ean be compassedP Preceptors, schools—how difficult to 
move among these complex actuulities ! 

Sara: I wonder if you agree to thie, Papa? Henry and I 
think that though a child’s lessons must be made as interest. 
ing as possible, it is foolish to make them altogether inte a 
play and so lose the effect of their discipline Children 
must, sooner or later, learn our commen lesson-of submission, 
and learning young they won’t perhaps find the world’s 
decrees 80 galling when they are grown. Don’t think that I 
meun that everything should be learned in set lessons, or even 
that they ought to be givena very high place in our curriculum, 
—Children learn so much by asking questions, (She laughed.) 
How I used to catechize poor dear Uncle Southey! And 
what delightful information I used to extract from him 
so. How big was the golden calf? What was the 
difference between astrology and astronomy? What were the 
employments of a necromancer? Were all the Kings of 
Bebylonia wicked? How did baby hedgehogs learn to roll 
up? He was the most patient of men. 

Co.eripes: Yon are going to begin by teaching the boy 
yourself, dear Sara? I hope you will bear im mind that you 
will not be able to complete his education. 

Sara: Yes, I know; I foresee, too, that the little wretch 
will inevitably scold me when he first goes to sehool for not 
having paid more attention to his “school subjects.” But, 
Papa, did you mean by what you said jast now, that you con- 
sidered that ehildren ought to be taught the elements of 
metaphysics P 

Co.erives: If the object of what we eall a general educa. 
tion is as we have agreed, the formation of character by means 
of the natural powers of the intelligence, it must be absurd to 
neglect snch a group of subjecte—metaphysies, ethics, and 
speculative philosophy in general—the seiences which alone 
can explain and direct the workings of the buman mind. 

Sara: If the food be too bard to be properly digested, no 
amount of cramming will nourish the body. I’m anrions, 
too, that Herbert should not be foreed to great mental 
exertion at first and once be gets to sehool-— 

CoLeripes (he smiled benignantly): My love, you are, 
like a true motber, applying my words in particular, whereas 
I bad, I fear, strayed far enough away from little Herby. No, 
I was, in fact, thinking of our schools. Whether yon 
formally teach him philosophy or not, no child of yours and 
Henry’s will need to sigh for a metaphysical atmosphere. But 
there are so many thousands of boys who—living, no doubt, 
among very respectable people—have yet never had their 
thoughts turned towards such speculations. They are obliged 
to take all they see for granted; they have never conceived 
that any one in the world could, for example, doubt of the 
existence of matter or of the actuality of Euclidean space. 
They bave never had the strange world of philosophical con- 
jecture opened tothem. And yet children long for whatever 
is strange—elves, giants, wizards—sce how they will please 
themselves with endless constractions of the improbable. 

Sara (she laughed): You mean to eet ap Berkeley and 
Hegel as nursery rivals to Riequet with the Tuft or Sinbad the 
Sailor? Magnificent, Papa! 

(I observed with some amusement that Coleridge consistently 
refused to be interrupted in the flow of his discourse by any inter- 
jection, but merely acknowledged his interlocutor’s remari: by @ 
placid inclination of the head.) 

CoLeripGE: I cannot conceive why we should consistently 
neglect so vital a province of education! How is it possible 
to find a subject which more nearly concerns every one of us 
than that Science which is not content with outward shows, 
but which endeavours to probe down to our very selves, to 
watch the Soul herself in her workings, and which finally, 
with Religion at ber side, lifts her eyes even to her Maker and 
strives to discern something of His majestic purposes ? 

Sana: Such knowledge certainly ix and must remain both 
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the foundation and the ultimate pinnacle of haman learning. 
But—I speak asa kind of Advocatus Diaboli—is not the way 
which leads through philosophy to religion, though it be far 
the noblest path, yet one only to be trodden by adult feet ? 
Isn't it too hard to ask a child to comprehend abstract meta- 
physical conceptions—the idea of the Good—what you will— 
before you show bim what is so much closer to his own heart P 
The idea of Divine protection and love seems so natural to 
children—perbaps just because they are little and helpless, 
and have such need of God's care. 

Coterrpes: That is true. Yet it would be a glorious 
thing to bring a soul to the idea of Christianity without any 
adventitious help from early suggestion. You know, my dear, 
that in a cavalry riding-school* those who are undergoing 
instruction are at first required to jump obstacles without the 
aid either of stirrups or of reins. Might we not apply this 
principle to moral education? There would be something 
magnificent in the experiment. The learner would be shown 
the wonders of the metaphysical universe, would have pre- 
sented to his mind the apparently insoluble problems 
suggested by the pagan philosophers, and then, when the 
twilight of doubt seemed to shut him in most oppressively, 
the curtain would be suddenly withdrawn and the full light of 
Revealed Religion would stream in upon him. “The Power 
of the Good” personified made actual—— 

Sara: “ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 

I unto you.” (They sat silent for a moment; Sara laid down 
her work.) But that, dear Father, is an experiment; it could 
never, 1 think, be a practical mode for conducting the educa- 
tion ofa child. You'd be obliged to keep religious instruction 
from him till he was grown out of the influence of any teacher 
not of his own choosing; he even might refuse the blessings 
of Christianity altogether from a kind of self-sufficiency, 
arguing that it could not be very necessary since he had lived 
so long without it. Besides—to return to Herbert—I want 
to teach him myself, and not even my spiritual arrogance is 
sufficient to make me sure that, on mature reflection, the 
young gentleman would select me for his teacher. (She 
smiled whimsically at him.) No, no, Papa; we parents must 
stalk our prey and brand it with our own conceited notions 
while it is still too young and trusting to escape our attacks 
on its free will Ownit... fellow parent! 

CoLERIDGE: Fellow parent! (He sat silent for a moment, and 
then spoke slowly and with a little hesitation.) Sara, do you 
know of what I was thinking just now? It is so touching to 
see you immersed in such a tender solicitude for your little 
son! You mean to bend upon him your whole mind, all 
your strength of soul, all to train up this precious little shoot, 
without athonght of self. I see this and think what I did ina 
like case! 

(A look of suffering came into his face; he spoke so low that 
I could hardly distinguish what he said.) 
Oh Sara, Sara! 1 was in your position! My dear... I was 
not... or1 did not mean to be such a monster as I perhaps 
seem to you. I—— 

Sara (she seemed inexpressibly pained): Oh Father, don’t 
speak so! You—— 

Coteripce: I see my duty so clearly now. I onght 
never to have abandoned to your Uncle Southey the task 
of training up the minds of my children. To abandon such 
a care to another! But try, my dear, to bear in mind that 
it was never my set purpose. I drifted into a habit of being 
from home, knowing, recollect, that you could not have a 
more solicitous guardian than Robert. He wasa far better 
parent to you than I, with my opium-shattered frame, could 
ever have been. He seemed expressly formed by nature to 
care for children! But ab, Sara, how much I missed of your 
baby sweetness! Derwent too—and Hartley—I should be a 
happier man now, believe me, if... Your mother, of course— 
but I shouldn’t have allowed such things to have power to 
irritate me:—Ob why are we not always strong! Always 
foreseeing! Why—— 

Sara (she interrupted him, her eyes full of tears): Oh 
don’t speak so, Father! You wrong yourself with every 
word! We could not have been better cared for than by 
dear, good Uncle Southey! You had your work—the 
philosophic investigations in Germany, for example. The 
world needed you; you had to set it above all other 











considerations. (Coleridge shook his head mournfully. There 
wasa moment's pause.) 

Sara (she spoke hesitatingly): Don’t think either, dear 
Papa, that Uncle Southey himself... Mother cared for our 
bodily needs—and I do believe that our childish affection was 
a true and ample recompense for what he did as your—er— 
regent. 

Co.termpce: I know he grew to love you tenderly. 
But if I had my life again I should try not to act 
asI did. I don’t, 1 hope, exaggerate my fauults—God knows 
our weakness; we must not let them rise barrier-like 
between us and our Maker. What walls of false shame they 
become! They hoid us off from any good deeds we might still 
accomplish. (He sighed heavily, then returned to his former 
placid key.) So now, my dear, you know my thoughts about 
training your little Herbert. You are right in putting 
religious instruction first in point of time. It would be 
impolitic not to impart these truths at the period when the 
mind is most susceptible of Divine influence. But as soon 
as we are uble—say for example whenever he would ordinarily 
begin the study of Greek—we ought to lay the world of 
abstract speculation before our pupil. If we can be at infinite 
pains to teach the original tongue of philosophy, it is absurd 
to aver that we cannot impart the truths which it ocon- 
tains. We keep the beautiful husk and throw aside the 
kernel which might nourish the child’s immortal soul. His 
mind would be just as well exercised by mastering philosophic 
concepts as by the study of mathematics, and would acquire a 
breadth and a steadiness which no study of a language or an 
exact science could hope to impart.—Sow the seeds of meta- 
physical conjecture in your child’s mind, dear Sara; they will 
yield an incomparable harvest. Give the little cherub my 
blessing ! 

(Here the life began to ebb from both puppets, and in a moment 
they returned to that inanimate state which is natural to them 
when uninspired by the spirit of the dead.) 

Fiavrivs. 





UNDERSTUDIES. 
IND some one else’s business. This is the imperative 
of the moment. Civilians must needs go for soldiers— 
it is in very truth a question of needs must. Some one else 
has to do their work. There is no choice; and it is wonderfal 
how well that work is done. Just as we bope our civilian 
soldiers may confound the Germans by their efficiency, 80 our 
home-staying understudies have confounded the British 
croaker. Ordinary life is in no particular disorganized. 
Everything goes on as usual. Yet we all say: “The best are 
gone.” It is a great thing for a country when its second-best 
is as good as ours, and when the “too old at forty” ory can 
be silenced by facts. There is a great deal to be done, more, 
it sometimes seems, than can be got through without wearing 
men out. Buta change isa rest. Almost every one is doing 
some work that is new to him, from the "bus-conductor to the 
man in the public office. The conductor, perhaps, has not yet 
got his “sea legs.” He lurches against the smiling passenger 
who is also feeling his way in some job be never did before. The 
professional man is losing bis sleep as a especial constable or 
in searching the skies. He never was a policeman before, 
and he never till lately had any acquaintance with the 
management of searchlights. But education tells; he knows 
how to learn. Perhaps his partner has gone to the war, 
and even his “own work” is strange to him; but his 
clients find nothing to complain of as soon as they are used 
to an unexpected face or bandwriting. In shops and in 
offices the same thing goes on. New brooms are sweeping as 
clean as they can, and apparently very clean indeed. Women 
declure that they are doing men’s work. We do not notice 
their presence in any new departments just at present— 

perhaps that is because they do it so well. 

There is no doubt that in quiet times the world is full of 
people who are domg work that they were trained but not in- 
tendedfor. Driven by duty they do it fairly well, but there is 
an inevitable leakage of energy where duty makes the pace. 
Glib moralists assure us, if we are discontented with our lot, 
that we should be discontented with any; but this is a thing 
said for the sake of preaching. Often a man bas no choice 
whatever in the matter of how he is to make his living, and 
even if he has one bis choice must be made before he is of an 





* The remfer will recall that Coleridge was at one time a trooper. of 
Dragvons, 





age to uso his best judgment in making it. Arranged careers 
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account for far more unhappiness than arranged marriages. 
Boys know their inclinations, but how ean they know their 
minds? Between a man and his work there is, as a rule, no 
possibility of divorce. He must literally make the best of a 
bad job. Nevertheless, his initial mistake will bid fair to destroy 
his happiness. To many such persons any change of work is a 
godsend, however strenuous it may be. Anyhow, the wear is 
on a new place, the collar no longer galls them. With fresh 
energy they set about afresh task, and a good willis not a 
bad substitute for experience. Indeed, where technica} train- 
ing is not required, absence of experience is occasionally an 
advantage. Certain high posts are always given to “men 
from the outside,” with a view, we suppose, to breaking the 
bonds of officiahem. For instance, the Viceroyalty of India is 
seldom given to an Anglo-Indian. There are some very small 
posts also in which new blood is better than previous training, 
and in which that indefinable thing, zest, is even more necessary 
than wisdom. Certain it is that new life bas been infused 
into many veins by the present upset of the habitual. It is a 
fine thing for some of us to be dressed in a little authority, 
and subordination in extraordinary cireumstances is obviously 
not disagreeable to many men who have never known it, 
otherwise some of those who are cheerfully enlisting in the 
ranks to-day could not endure to do a0, 

Weare all told as children that there is something which 
every one can do well. It is one of the dogmas which life 
usually leads a man to donbt. But if we could imagine any 
given town or village under the rule of a benevolent and all- 
wise despot who apportioned to each man the task he was 
best fitted to perform, we should certainly see a great 
shuffling of cards, and an immense output in every depart- 
ment. The picture suggests a new intellectual game. It 
might be called “careers,” and each player could choose 
im turn some common acquaintance and draw of him a 
fancy word-portrait in different and more suitable eircum- 
stances, Mimicry would be permissible, and the object of the 
players would be to guess the name of the man or woman 
thus presented in a new guise. We have all known the 
elergyman who ought to have been a doctor, whose place 
ia not in the pulpit, whose solicitude for his neighbour's 
good should have had a conerete aim. A _ spiritual 
routine has destroyed his spontaneity, and the cloth hus 
entered into his soul. A stethoscope and a frock-coat would 
make a new man of him; yet hia real personality would 
remainthe same. The accident of profession does not make 
ebaracter; as a rule it makes nothing but manner. Again, 
there are business men who ought to have been squires, and 
squires who ought to have been business men; w! ose true 
personality would develop if they cou!d but change their work. 
Plenty of good butlers spoiled are goimg about the world as 
masters ; and perhaps there are men of affairs in the pantry and 
natural Bishops who sit on office stools, while some who wear 
the mitre would be better with pens behind their ears. Some 
journalists might have made real men of letters if they had 
not exhausted their brains by over-production, and surely 
some men of letters would have been more in their place 
under obligation to produce at short intervals printed matter 
which the runner could read. 

Marriage is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the only 
satisfactory profession for women, but in that profession how 
many dislike their work! We do not mean that they are 
unhappy with the husbands of their choice; but it seems so 
often a thousund pities that their choice should involve them 
in unsuitable work. Mra. Jones, for instance, may find the 
work of the wife of a Member of Parliament quite outside her 
powers. She hates a town life. Married to a cheery Colonial, 
she would have developed to the best advantage; while Mrs. 
Smith, who married the curate, may be a born grande dame, 
eapable of influencing the world from her salon. Some rich 
women ought to have been the wives of poor men. They 
have the instinct of contrivance. They spare amid plenty, 
and cannot be said to adorn their condition; while lavish 
generosity lurks in the soul of the mother who must spare 
that ber children may have plenty, and who must always, by 
reason of her nature, spare and contrive badly, producing a 
sordid result because she is working against the grain. For 
women, as for men, life has very much changed during the 
last few months. The ordinary social routine has stopped, 
and its stoppage has caused to those who dislike it a sense of 
relief and a renewal of strength. The woman who formerly 





made oeenpation for herself has got work, and is doing it on 
the whole well, while the habitual hard worker seems able te 
take on one more job witbout breaking down. There mus§ 
come x reaction—anxiety makes the strain too great. Bat in 
the present storm-light ordinary life looks extraordinarily 
vivid. 

If all the round people could be put into round boles, then 
we should have the millennium. But short of that it is qa 
great relief to get out of a square hole and into one of any 
other shape for a little while. Anybow, any great upset of 
the workaday world, any redistribution of tasks, seems to result 
in an inerease of the pleasure derivable from toil, and in what 
we might call great finds in the way of talent. Sometimes 
one is tempted to say that it is impossible to judge of a 
man’s ability till you see him at some work he is unused ta 
“ Reading at sight” isa great test of many forms of ability, 
Just now the test is being applied to a vast number of 
scholars in the bard school of life—eand in this country, at 
any rate, they are showing a surprising favility. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE OFFICERS’ FAMILIES FUND. 
(To rue Epitor or tus “Srectatox.”*) 

Srz,— You have kindly given me permission to appeal through 
your columns for further assistance to the “ Officers’ Families 
Fund.” The strain which the war places on officers of the 
Army and Navy is perhaps even now not sufficiently under- 
stood. It is particularly severe in the case of the New Army, 
the officers of which are in so many instances drawn from the 
professional classes. These patriotic men are frequently 
obliged to sacrifice substantial incomes, and having little or 
no private means, can make no provision for their wives, 
ebildren, and other dependants, except from their pay. In 
eitber case the hardship is often aggravated by the expense of 
removals, necessitated either because the old home can no 
longer be retained, or because under orders from the Govern- 
ment the officer finds himself recalled from India or some 
other remote part of the Empire for service in Europe. 

The “ Officers’ Families Fund” exists for the purpose of 
helping the sufferers to mect these difficulties when they arise, 
It also provides help in various directions, by enabling the 
relations of naval and military officers to obtain much-needed 
assistance in regard to (1) hospitality and the loan of houses; 
(2) medical aid, nursing homes, &c., &c.; (3) education both 
for boys and girls; (4) clothing; (5) competent business 
advice, 

We have every reason to be grateful for the generosity with 
which the public hus encouraged us in our efforts; but with 
the vast increase in the numbers of our forces the elaims on 
the Fund must inevitably increase by leaps and bounds, and 
it is idle to conceal from ourselves that our resources will be 
heavily taxed. We sball be deeply thankful for any help 
which your readers may be good enough to give us.—lI am, 
Sir, &c., Maup Lanspownse. 

Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, W. 

[Lady Lansdowne’s appeal deserves a prompt response. We 
are certain that she does not exaggerate in the very least the 
greatness of the pecuniary sacrifices made by many of the 
officers of our Navy and Army—and, as she notes, especially 
by those of the New Model. And nobly bave they been 
backed up by their wives and families. Those who were 
going to suffer most were those who said the words that 
turned the scale. Such wives, such dangbters, and such 
mothers are among the noblest of our race Not to aid 
when illness or poverty touches them would be base 
indeed. We most sincerely trust that our readers will help, 
and send their help quickly to Lady Lansdowne.—Ep, 


Spectator. } 





A GREAT DANGER. 
[To tae Eprron ov Tae “ Sprcrator.”} 
Srr,—As a plain American and citizen of the United States, 
1 was deeply touched by the tone of the article in the 
issue of January 23rd beaded “ A Great Danger.” Asa pre 
face to my remarks, allow me to say that I live in the neigh 
bourhood of New York City, am in eonstant intercourse with 
the feeling people of that city, and that our community is 
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in no wise different from the average one; secondly, that 
although a private citizen in very private life, I have been 
more or less deluged with pro-German pamphlets, 4c., as all 
my friends have been; thirdly, that a not inconsiderable 
percentage of the Press is controlled by German or pro- 
German hands. 

There are seme things perfectly apparent to us which may 
not be readily seen by you. As instances, we know that the 
pro-German propagunda in this country absolutely failed; 
that the German-American Press serves its adberents and 
rarely makes a convert; that outside of that part of our 
population who have German blood in their veins there are 
not probably five per cent. of the people against the Allies; 
that of the ten million Germans in this country probably one- 
half are not in favour of Germany's stand in this war; that 
we are striving to the best of our ability to be neutral, while 
individually we are prejudiced. Among my clientdle are many 
German-born people. Thus far I have not beard one single 
one say he was anxious to serve the Fatherland) The usual 
remark when asked is: “You may be sure they won’t get me 
back there. The Kaiser and his people are crazy.” 

The New York Times is a very good paper to base your ideas 
upon. It is always ready to print arguments pro and con. and 
give each side a fair bearing. The German Press in this 
country charges us, in almost the same words which you use, 
with being after the almighty dollar while we profess to be 
neutral. It takes exception to the immense cargoes of 
ammunition, stores, horses, automobiles, and so forth which 
are shipped daily to England, France, and Russia. You fail 
to give us any mention of these shipments, while charging us 
with supplying the wherewithal to Germany for ber Army. 
Wherein lies the difference? Personally I am proud of the 
cartridge factory in Pennsylvania that refused an order lately 
on the ground that they would not further hostilities, but 
their lead will hardly be followed. 

It is, as you say, to be regretted that on neither side of the 
ocean have we the restraining hands and calm judgments 
present fifty years ago. President Wilson is in a most 
rious situation, and bas not the statesmen to advise him that 
he should have. This is unfortunate, but cannot be helped. 
We must work all the more strenuously to prevent any 
misunderstanding. Therefore it is that I am writing this to 
try my bumble bit to set you straight and assure your readers 
(if you see fit to allow me the space) that our hearts are right. 
—I am, Sir, &., Cuas. D. CizecHorn, M.D. 

Garden Oity, New York, February 24th. 





(To tas Epiron or tas “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—No American of the present generation can understand 
the nervous tension of men whose country is engaged in what 
is literally mental strife. Only those who have lived throngb 
our own Civil] War can do that; but where our experience 
fails us, our imagination should step in. Nevertheless, while 
discounting much that is said of America by Englishmen 
just now, one cannot but feel sorry to find the Spectator of all 
papers missing the truth—the whole truth—about us. In 
missing this it naturally fails to find here that sympathy for 
England in this crisis upon which it felt (and with reason) it 
had a right to rely. 

The writer wonders whether during these dark days it is 
possible for the Spectator to remember that the present 
Government of the United States no more fully represents 
the people of the United States than any Liberal, Unionist, 
or Tory Gevernment represents the entire English people. 
The recent past has been so engulfed in the tragedy of the 
present that possibly the Spectator hus forgotten ite own feel- 
ings, as expressed in its columns, during the long fight on 
“Home Rule.” If, however, the Spectator can recall ite 
emotions when the Bill was paseed, and ite opinion regarding 
the statesmen who were responsible for its success, it will get 
an adequate conception of the feelings of a great many present- 
day Americans towards the present Administration. Many of 
us followed in the pages of the Spectator that long Parlia- 
mentary conflict over a measure manifestly unwise in the 
judgment of numbers of intelligent Englishmen, and contain- 
ing a great wrong to a small but highly vitalized part of the 
Empire. Now we find ourselves forced to be parties to a 
Governmental policy as repugnant to us as was ever Mr. 


it is the moral support of the United States Government 
which is wanted by England, not the sympathy of in- 
dividuals; yet for the eake of the future we who side 
with England because, for the life of us, we could not 
do anything else beg England to remember that there is that 
sympathy. The Lancashire cotton spinners took the part of 
the North in our Civil War because they knew that the North 
represented freedom for the slaves. We are equally aware 
that the cause of the Allies ie the cuuse of freedom for 
mankind. Just across our northern frontier are regiments of 
men whose instinct for freedom and sense of righteousness 
march with their loyalty to their Government. Who caa 
doubt the Canadian good fortune! At the beginning of the 
war the writer asked a quiet Boston gentleman whether be 
would fight for England, and received this reply: “Ever 
since the war broke out I have been sorry that we are ne 
longer a British colony.” Granted that few Americans 
would, or could, have expressed themselves so tersely, it is 
yet quite probable that this sentiment, or what it meant, 
exists in the heurts of millions, who fee! bot shame at 
their Government’s failure to protest in the cause of 
bumanity and ite alacrity to protest on behalf of ite 
own trade. Mr. Roosevelt bas always bad to an extra- 
ordinary degree the youth of the country with him. He 
has it now in those views of his which the Spectator quoted 
in its issue of February 6th. We all know young men whe 
are in the ranks of the Allies. Some of us have boys chafing 
in the great schools, waiting their time to fling themselves 
into the struggle. These young men and boys and their 
parents have known the Spectator all their lives. They have 
derived their first knowledge of foreign affairs from ite pages, 
and its intelligent, sympathethio, and courteous treatment of 
American affairs has been no inconsiderable factor in the 
formation of their conviction that, in spite of surface differ- 
ences, America and England stand for the same thing, and 
should move side by side in that 
“Toil of heart and knees and hands” 


towards 
“The shining table lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 
—I am, Sir, &., F. D. R. MacVuaca. 


40 East 74th Street, New York. 

[We should be ingrates indeed if the letters of Dr. 
Cleghorn and Mr. MacVeagh did not touch us profoundly. 
We can only ask them to remember that our article was meant 
as a danger-signal. But he who gives such a warning has to 
shout, not employ the drawing-room voice. Hence he is often 
called a loud, vulgar bully and abused for his bad manners 
Yet all the time bis raucous cries may do the State some 
service. That is our apology. We were at any rate heard 
Is it certain that we should have been listened to had we thought 
more of our munners and less of our message P—Eb. Spectator. } 


[To rus Epirom or tax “ Srecraton.”] 

Srz,—I have been a regular reader of the Spectator ever sines 
Colonel Roosevelt, about ten years age, advised me to take it. 
Even to-day, in spite of the war and my intense love for the 
glorious country of my birth, I greatly admire your literary 
style. I have always given you credit for an unusual degree 
of intelligence, but I am getting a little dubious when you 
print in your columns (February 13th) that preposterous 
letter by Mr. Chas. Sims, who says, among other silly things, 
that “the United States” is for the Allies, and that a maz 
who would take the side of Germany aud publicly announce 
it would be booted and derided. Of course, being a German 
barbarian, and believing with all my heart in the justice of 
Germany's cause, | cannot hope for the publication of my 
letter, but for your personal information let me tell you 
that there are several millions of Americans, thousands of 
them with not a German drop of blood in their veins, whe 
would be hooted and derided a dozen times every day if what 
Mr. Sims says were true, In the same issue of the Spectator 
I find a letter by “O. D. M.,” who writes that Germany is 
vastly more popular now than in September. That is putting 
it very mildly. From my personal observation, and with ne 
desire to offend you, I can assure you that public sentiment im 
regard to the war bas undergone a change that is little short 
of marvellous. Two weeks ago I went to Washington. During 
my trip I never beard an unfriendly word against Germany, 





Redmond’s scheme to a great body of that nation whose 
Government nevertheless made it the law! Of course, 





although I am rather aggressive in proclaiming my sympathies, 
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Of course I met people who frankly told me that they sided 
with the Allies, but even these people refused to believe a 
single one of the horrible stories about German atrocities, 
&o. I have a suspicion that you do not believe them your- 
self. Almost every American counts at least a dozen Germans 
among his friends or acquaintances. Probably six of them 
have served in the German Army. Can he imagine a single 
one of them to be assassins of children or violators of women P 
Of course not! It scems to me that this argument alone 
should be sufficient to explain the remarkable change in 
public sentiment. Humani nthil a me altenum puto. My 
personal feelings do not prevent me from admiring the spirit 
of the fine young fellows that are fighting so bravely for 
England. At least I conscientiously try to do them full 
justice. My heart is sorry for every English mother that 
is mourning the loss of a beloved son. Some day, in a 
happier time, we may meet and shake hands. And then, 
when the bitternees of this bloody conflict is a thing of the 
past, yoo will surely not hesitate to admit that the Germans, 
after all, are just as good and kind-hearted as you believed 
them to be before this unfortunate war.—I am, Sir, &., 

“Germania” Editorial Rooms, Emu. von SCHLEINITZ. 

Milwaukee, March 4th. 

[We do not believe all the stories of German atrocities, but 
we believe some, and in certain ways the worst of them, 
because the German military authorities have themselves 
supplied us with the evidence that proves their truth. We 
mean the stories of the shooting of hostages contrary to 
justice and bomanity, and in violation of the Hague Con. 
ventions signed by Germany. These and the massacre at 
Louvain cannot be denied and cannot be excused. They were 
not the ill deeds of individual soldiers, but the outcome of 
orders issued by German Generals. They are crimes that 
cannot be forgotten. Our correspondent is very sanguine if 
he thinks America is going over to the side of Germany. All 
the evidence is the other way, as he will soon discover. We 
do not blame him for his optimism. He is quite right to 
stand by his own flesh and blood. He is a German, however, 
and not an American.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A VOICE FROM AMERICA: MR. CHARLES ADAMS 
ON THE WAR. 
[To ruxz Eprron or tus “ Srectaron.””] 
Srn,—In writing to an American friend at the beginning of 
the year, I enclused « copy of the letter of Mr. O. F. Adame to 
Lord Newton that appeared in the Spectator of November 7th, 
and as certain remarks that he makes in his reply on the 
subject of the letter would, I think, be interesting to many on 
this side of the Atlantic, 1 enclose copy berewith.—I am, 
Sir, &., Rosert Bowsgs. 
13 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 





“Thank you for enclosing Mr. Charles Francis Adame’s letter. 
I wish that I could aay that this fully represents the state of the 
ease at the present time, 80 far as whom I meet most 
frequently here in New England are concerned, the sentiment 
which Mr. Adams’s letter expresses is the prevalent sentiment, 
but the case is different outside of New Enyland, especially in the 
Middle West. About thirty years ago an interesting pamphlet 
was published under this title, What is the American People? The 
intention of the pamphlet was to emphasize the fact that what is 
known as ‘the American people,’ so far from being homogeneous, 
was essentially ‘ composite '—and composite to a degree far beyond 
the general impression prevailing at that time. The optimistic 
view was taken that, while this was a somewhat difficult problem 
to solve, yet we should probably find this intermingling of raves a 
benefit rather than the contrary. But if the composite character 
of the American people thirty years ayo was considered a matter 
of concern, what shal! be said of it to-day, after thirty years of 
enparaileled immigration? From the United States Census of 1910 
(even now left five years behind us) the following statistics are 
ebtai 


Total population of the United States ... 91,972,266 


Born in the United States eco ee. 59,728,884 
Born elsewhere eee oe see eee 32,243,382 
91,972,266 

Born in Germany ... — “ns ew 8,282,618 
» Austria-Hungary... eee eee 2,001,659 


10,283,177 
Others “foreign born” we. one eee 21,960,205 


Total “foreign born”. .«. = ses- vee: 82,243,382 





From these figures it appears not only that those who az 
foreign born, as distinguished from native born, constituted 
more than one-third of the total population of the United 
States (in 1910), but that, out of the foreiyn born nearly one- 
third were Germans and Austrians. Consider what this would 
mean in the present situation, even if this German element 
did not happen to be aggressive and distributed over the 
country in @ manner favourable to concerted action. To give 
ou an idea of whether this element is aggressive or 
am enclosing some clippings, which show the activity of the 
German-Americans, both in trying to imfluence the national 
erage (Amerika tdber Alles) and in entering politics, as ig 
‘assaic, N.J. (* Pro-Germans and Politics‘). And to give you an 
idea of the way in which they are distributed over the country, I 
will say that, instead of being scattered im an ineffective way, here 
and there, they are usually concentrated very effectively in some 
of the larger eities. In such cities as Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Milwankee (and especially Milwaukee) they come 
retty near to being the overwhelmingly -dominant element, 
ere aro plenty of influential newspapers which are avowedly the 
‘organs’ (or recognized representatives) ef this German element, 
both in these cities and elsewhere; and the Siaats Zeitung, of New 
York, is one of the most influential. But this is not all, for in 
7 agers instances where some newspaper had been advocating the 
other side for some time it has been ‘ bought up” by the Germans, 
either directly, or by the equally effective method af withdrawing 
remunerative advertising patronaze.” 





THE STRATEGIC THEORY OF ATTRITION. 

[To raz Evrroz or tun “ Srecraron.”} 
Srr,—It would probably sound better if the now fashionable 
term “doctrine” were used instead of “theory.” The one 
term is just as meaning or as unmeaning us the other. 
What ought to be of general interest just now is to consider 
the notion, supposition, belief—or whatever we like to call it 
of many strategists—that in war you can beat your enemy by 
wearing him down—in fact, by attrition. Wars conducted 
with that object have been rightly called wars of endurance, a 
designation indicating that they last a long time. If one side 
pins its hopes on wearing down its enemy, it must face the 
prospect of a prolonged struggle. 

Of all forms of pressure that a belligerent can adopt to 
impose his will on an opponent what is called “economic 
pressure” is the slowest. It never has attained the end 
aimed at, beeuuse the military pressure bas either succeeded or 
failed before the economic pressure began to prove effectual. 
The Trojan War lasted ten years; nevertheless Troy was 
reduced not by exhaustion of supplies, but by the stratagem 
of the Wooden Horse. Napoleonic France was subjected to 
intense economic pressure for eleven years. The Lortil 
command of the sea ensured that. All the same, Napoleon 
was defeated on tbe battlefield before his subjects felt any- 
thing but inconvenience from the loss of their import and 
export trade, which would, probably, bave brought abou’ 
surrender if it. had gone on for several years more. 

The Confederate States were dependent upon sea-borpe 
imports for a multitude of commodities which they could not 
produce themselves, or the production of which they bad 
not sufficient time to improvise. The blockade of their ports 
by the Federal Navy was so close that the Southern armies 
and people bad to suffer a good deal of inconvenience; but 
they beld out for four years, and certainly could bave beld 
out longer, the inconveniences notwithstanding. It was found 
that the whitening locks of a distinguished Confederate 
General were not—as at first supposed—to be attributed to 
the anxieties of a state of war, but to the stoppage, by the 
United States blockading ships, of the importation of bair- 
dye. People did without things which they had at one time 
thought were indispensable. It was Grant’s and Sherman's 
armies that finished the war when its termination by economic 
pressure was still out of sight. 

The strategic theory of attrition eontemplates something 
quite different from the pressure above mentioned. It takes 
two distinct forms not necessarily combined. It aims at 
reducing the number of the enemy's troops. It also aims a 
debasing their quality. To take an example from the later 
campaigns of Napoleon—though the same thing would be 
found if we went back much farther—bistorianms refer to the 
shrinkage of the great Emperor’e numbers, not to their 
inferior quality. Indeed, there was not much to disparage ia 
the quality of the soldiers—many of them hastily levied —who 
conquered at Liitzen, at Bautzen, at Dresden, in Cham pagne, 
and at Ligny. There was no doubt that, near Richmond, Lee's 
numbers were seriously diminished and diminishing; but 20 
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one has disputed the belligerent merits of his soldiers. It 
would scem, therefore, that attrition used to take the form 
ef reducing your eremy to numerical inferiority in the 
= far as can be judged from what one reads in these days, 
attrition now means forcing an enemy to put into line troops 
of relatively poor quality. We read of “second-line” troops, 
of “now levies,” of imperfectly trained “new formations.” 
War is a two-sided business, and everything in it is relative. 
An army of half a million men is stronger than an army of 
four hundred thousand, but weaker than one of six hundred 
thousand. How much newer must a levy on one side be than 
a levy on the other in order to establish the qualitative 
inferiority of the former to the latterP Is it to be 
expected that “ second-line” troops will be found only on 
one side? 

If any one has been good enougli to read this letter, it is 
possible that he will be disposed to agree with an assertion 
that strategic attrition is a thing that needs a good deal of 
thinking about.—I am, Sir, &., 0. A. G. B. 





ENGLAND AND HOLLAND. 


{To tue Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”’) 


S1r,—To judge of Holland to-day one must consider that the 
people of a country are apt, in thinking of themselves as a 
unit, to retarn to their greatest days; as a man often judges 
of his game of golf by the one match when he played rather 
better than Colonel Bogey himself. This may be the 
explanation of the fact that even at this moment the Dutch 
are inclined, after a comprehensive tirade against Germany 
and German methods, to end with the unexpected phrase: 
“But England is, after all, our enemy.” The country as a 
whole is pro-Allies. No one living here can doubt that. In 
the music-halls “ Tipperary ” is cheered ; at the cinematographs 
the director begs, when war maps are shown, that the audience, 
silent before the German advance, will not cheer the advancing 
Allies. But down underneath are two feelings difficult to 
uproot—the remembrance of the days of Tromp and 
de Ruyter, and the present fear that Java and Sumatra, 
the richest colonies in the world, will prove too great a 
temptation to England. For in Holland the conviction 
has at lust become fixed that the Germans are fighting 
a losing battle. It is difficult to see why it has 
taken six months to bring home to the Dutch people the 
certainty of what their position would be. With the Germans 
in Belgium they realize at last that Antwerp in German 
hands means the Schelde, and probably Rotterdam, lost to 
Holland. Just now there is great nervousness in the country. 
Leave in the Army is withdrawn, and the German Note has 
been answered with firmness; but underneath all this we in 
England must not forget the recurrence of the old phrase 
“ England has always been our enemy,” and the almost panic 
fear for the safety of the colonies. An assurance from high 
quarters that England at the end of the war will respect not 
only the integrity of the small nations, but their colonies as 
well, would be invaluable. We must choose this minute when 
Germany's threats of piracy upon the seas are causing great 
financial loss to impress upon public opinion in Holland the 
friendly assurance of the Allies’ intentions.—I am, Sir, &., 
Ana.o-Dutca Resipent. 
The Hague, February 23rd. 





ASCOT IN WAR TIME. 

[To tus Eprrom ov ras “Srecrator.”] 
Sin,—“Lancs” seems to me to express the true “inwardness” 
of the racing question when he says that we cannot imagine 
the French at Longchamps looking at the Grand Prix. And 
if it be asked why it should be more impossible for them than 
for us, the answer of course is that the enemy is actually on 
their soil, while that he is not yet on ours is the sole 
extenuation of the detachment of mind that can even discuss 
® Derby Day. Our insular safety does us many a disservice 
atthe presont moment, and it takes some of us all our time 
to realize the war at all Is it not highly desirable that 
> othing should be done to make it harder, or to hinder that 
bracing up of the imagination which is necessary if the people 
of this country are really to grapple with the task before 
them ?—I am, Sir, &c, O. M. Hupsow. 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS BASE HOSPITAL 
(To rus Eprron or tus “ Srecraron.”) 

S1r,—The Public Schools of Great Britain and Ireland are 
uniting to form a fund in support of a Public Schools Base 
Hospital at Boulogne for the wounded soldiers. By the time 
the British armies take the field an enormous number of old 
Pablic School boys of military age will have joined the King’s 
forces and will be giving all they can give in the service of 
our country. Many have already fallen, many are already 
among the wounded, and all are faced with the grim menace 
of the battlefields. The British Red Cross Society has under- 
taken to construct and maintain the Public Schools Base 
Hospital, and all Public School boys, both past and present, 
are asked to join in this project. The name is not, of course, 
intended to indicate that the use of the hospital will be ia 
any sense restricted to those who have been at the 
Publio Schools, but that it will be the gift of the Public 
Schools to all without distinction who take part in the 
war, and an offering in aid of the Red Cross Society in ite 
beneficent work. As the idea is not to initiate anything like 
a competition amongst schools as to which will contribute 
most largely, but rather that all should join and give what 
they can properly afford, no subscription list will be published 
in the Press except the weekly total. A number of schools 
have already taken the matter in hand; any others which 
would like to join are requested kindly to communicate with 
the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of the Committea, 
Mr. W. A. Evans, Room 99, 83 Pall Mall, 8S.W.—We ara, 
Sir, &o., Franx Fuisroner (Charterhouse). 

Epwarp Lytre.ton (Eton). 

Lions. Forp (Harrow). 

M. J. Renpaw (Winchester). 





DISTRESSED FRANCE: MME. WADDINGTON'S 
APPEAL. 


(To ras Eprros or rus “Srecraron.”) 


Srr,—I would like through your columns to ask for some help 
for our poor villages in the North of France. I should realiy 
say for the people of the villages, as in many cases nothing 
remains of the village but a heap of black, charred wood and 
ashes. There are hundreds of people without food, money, 
clothes, or shelter. Those whose houses have been only oom- 
pletely pillaged, neither burnt nor bombarded, are among the 
fortunate ones. They have at least the four walls standing, 
and can sleep on straw. It is pitiful to see the procession of 
refugees, witb their pale, pinched faces, and to feel that children 
are cold and hungry. People have been most generous im 
England, but no one who bas not seen it can begin to understand 
the havoc and desolation left by the Germans wherever they 
have passed. I have such a kindly recollection of the generous 
way in which English people responded to any appeal for 
help the ten years I lived in London during my husband's 
Embassy that it encourages me to add my name to the 
hundreds who are asking for relief at this time. Any con- 
tributions will be acceptable, money, clothes, or stuffs 
Money should be sent to Madame Waddington, c/o MM. 
Morgan, Harjes, et Oie., 31 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 
Cases or packages to the American Clearing House, 5 rue 
Frangois I*, Paris, with “pour l’ouvroir de Madame Wad- 
dington” in one corner of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary Kine Wapprineron, 


28 rue La Trémoille, Ex-Ambassadrice de France. 





THE DRINK PROBLEM. 
(To raz Evrrozg ov tux “Srecratoa.”] 
Srz,—I beg to enclose for your perusal a letter signed by 
Cardinal Logue, the Primate of Ireland, the Moderator of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, and the Vice-President of the 
Irish Methodist Oonference.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
T. Waxeriztp Ricwarpsos. 
Moyallon House, Co. Down. 


“To the Right Hon. H. H. Asqurra, K.C., Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury, Downing Street, London. 
Srn,—We, the undersigned, beg to bring the following facts and 
petition to your notice. 
There is a strong feeling throughout the country that the 
example set by Russia and France,and in smaller measure by 
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Germany, in dealing with the drink traffic, should be followed by 
Great Britain and Lreland. 

The country is more ready to submit to effective legislation in 
this matter than ever before, and we feel that it is of vital 
importance that this opportunity, which may soon pass away, for 
4 t national service, should be grasped by the Government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s words that ‘drink is doing 
more damaye in the war than all the German submarines put 
tegether,’ and that ‘ we have great powers to deal with drink, and 
we mean to use them,’ raised hopes in the country that drastic 
measures were about to be taken with the root of the evil— 
ie, the traffic, not the mere occasional outgrowths, such as 
* treating.’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also said (vide speech, 
September 19th): ‘ We have been too comfortable, too induigent, 
many perhaps too selfish, and the stern hand of fate scourged 
us to an elevation where we can see the great everlasting things 
that matter for a nation—the great peaks of honour we had 
forgotten—Duty, Patriotism, and clad in —. white 
the great pinnacle of Sacrifice, pointing like a rugyed finger to 
Heaven.’ 

Russia bas seen that reformation in the matter of the terrible 
national vice of drunkenness is one of ‘the great everlasting 
things that matter for a nation,’ and has attained to the great 
pinnacle of Sacrifice, and is already reaping the reward in 
imereased efficiency, health, and prosperity. — daily Press, and 
eepecially Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in Dawy Mail, February ay 

At such a crisis as the present, we cannot believe t Mr. 
Lieyd George’s words were a mere flight of rhetoric, and we 
would, therefore, cal) upon the Government to. make good the 
words of one of the great Ministers of the Crown ~~ ps 
some strong and ‘fearless’ measure to restrict the sale of drink 
such as the closing of public-houses and clubs on Sunday, 
abolishing the Bond-fide Travellers Act, the prohibition of the 
sale of drink after one p.m. on Saturday and six p.m. on other 
days, and dving away with ‘ wet’ canteens in military camps. 

Your obedient Servants, 

Micaaz, Carp. Loeur, 

Joun B. Axmaon, Archbishop. 

James Bineuam, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland. 

W. R. Bunp, 
Vice-President of the Methodist Church in Ireland. 

March 15th, 1915.” 


NEO-HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


{To tax Evirosn oy tus “Srectratoa,”)} 


Srx,—In the Spectator of March 7th, 1914, is a letter from 
Dr. Estlin Carpenter commenting on your review of Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Sadhana. Dr. Uarpenter thought that 
you were unfair in charging modern Hindus with a lack of 
gratitude totheir Christian friends and teachers in refusing to 
acknowledye bow greatly indebted the ethica of Neo-Hinduism 
are to the morality of the Gospels. Dr. Carpenter thought 
that Mr. Tagore bad spoken of Christianity with reasonable 
sympathy and understanding, but that his doctrine was 
justly attributed by him to its true source, the Vedas and 
Upanishads. 

lt muy interest you to learn that on Christmas Day Mr. 
Tagore delivered an address on “ The Cbristian Religion” to 
the students of his seminary at Bolpur, an address us arrest- 
ing and interesting as all that proceeds from his ingenions 
and versatile mind.) His opening words, however, distinctly 
support your view. “Churches,” he says, “are too fond of 
claiming a monopoly of the truth.” He goes on to say that 
India is willing to accept and propagate Christian verity as a 
universal possession of mankind, but not as connected with 
any sect, Church, or historical facts. “When the Uburches 
come offering us the truth in the guise of charity, we feel a 
natural shame in accepting it. The shock of their pride 
awakes our pride. Buta pride which refuses to take benefits 
from the proud is not one to be ashamed of.” 

It is natural, no doubt, that the growing self-confidence of 
educated India should take the form of an assertive inde- 
pendence. It is intelligible that the professorial and legal 
classes should base new political claims on the services to the 
common cause now being rendered by Indian soldiers at the 
front. But it is a common cause. Moreover, the gullant 
fellows who are fighting for their King-Emperor acknowledge 
the debt they owe to the officers who share their bardships 
and perils and lead their attacks on the common enemy. 
The theorizings of lawyers and schoolmasters are of little 
importance perhaps except in so far as they indicate or portend 
such a growth of popular sentiment as has prevented Ireland, 
for example, from taking full advantage of her association with 
England. There is an independence of spirit which is apt to 
degenerate into a sterile and habitual hostility, bred of 
suspicion, and what Mr, Tagore calls ahamkdr, a sentiment 








certainly more common in India now than in the last genera. 
tion. It is a pity that this ahamkar (the Greeks, | believe, 
called it 58ps) is encouraged by well-meaning but ill-informed 
sympathizers in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 8. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S HEIGHT. 


{To tux Eprron or tus “ Specrator.”] 


Srr,—In your article of March 6th on“ The * Willing ’ Badge” 
yousay: “ Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Roberts 
were all men of very smal! stature.” As a boy I saw Hig 
Grace more than once,and my remembrance of him is that 
be was by no means a very small man. Some little time ago 
I came across a statement somewhat similar to yours, and 
feeling sure that it was incorrect I made inquiry of a 
descendant of the great soldier, one who would be most 
likely to know the truth in this matter. From him I under- 
stood that the Duke of Wellington’s beight was over five feet 
ten inches, The full-length portrait now in the Magistrates’ 
Room at the Castle, Winchester, is not the representation of 
“a very small man.”—I am, Sir, &c., SEVENTY-EIGHT. 

{We cannot quote an authority for the moment, but we 
believe it will be found that the Duke was very little, if at all, 
taller than Napoleon.—Ep. Spectator.} 





WAGES IN WAR TIME. 
[To tus Eptron or tus “™ Srecratoa.”} 

S1r,—Is there not a very great danger that by raising wages 
in war time and giving war bonuses our workers wil] want the 
war to last as long as possible? A reduct:on in wages of ten 
per cent. from pre-war-time wages until the war is over would 
stimulate production, whereas an tucrease of wages reduces it, 
The more wages you give the less time a man will work. 
Reduce wages and close all public-houses in places where 
Government contracts are being carried out and mining 
districts at 8 p.m., and you would soon stimulate a wish for 
the war to end instead of creating a wish for it to continue. 
Colliers are working only four days a week. If they did not 
get so much money, they would work five and a half, and the 
cost of coal to the poor would te reduced very quickly. Dock 
labourers and coul-beavers will not unload vessels or put 
coal on board and the food supplies in the ships cannot be 
got out and the cost of living goes up, and as it goes up 
more wages are asked and less work than ever is dons. If 
we go on paying constant increases of wayes there is a grave 
danger that our working classes will get quite fond of war.— 
1 am, Sir, &., A. B. GC. 





THE AMERICAN CLAIM TO HAVE INVENTED 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


{To tue Epiror or Tus “Srectaton.”) 


Srz,—The principle adopted in the review of Mr. E. L. Morse’s 
book in the Spectator of February 2Uth—namely, that the 
public, “which usually goes to the root of the matter,” is rightly 
held to be the final judge in conferring the title of “ inventor” 
of great inventions—has no doubt its xdvantayes, but one 
result of its adoption necessarily is to limit that title to names 
widely known and connected with forms of the invention in 
general use. It would, for instance, probably give telegraphs 
to Morse, telephones and phonographs to Edison, and wireless 
telegraphy to Marconi. 

The word “invention” is, as your reviewer truly says, & 
composite one. Lt has, however, two distinct elements: (1) the 
first idea, and (2) the first practical application of the idea in 
a form capable of general use. Leaving aside the first idea, 
for which in the case of the electric telegraph we should bave 
to search the records of the experiments and correspondence 
of European scientific men from the middle of tbe eighteenth 
century, let me come to the second element, the application 
of the idea. Before acceding to the elaim of America to the 
earliest of these applications of electricity it might be well to 
refer to dates, if the first public application of the idea on 
which telegraphy is based is to be allowed to count, as in 
common fairness it ought to be. On this basis England, not 
America, comes first. Cooke and Wheutstone’s first patent 
was in 1837; Morse’s first success im getting bis telegraph 
adopted by Congress was in 1843. 

If it is allowable, as it surely is, to. go a step further and 
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ask who first invented and made an efficient working telegraph 
ble of general use, it is England again, for while Cooke 
ond Wheatstone were boys and twenty years before their first 
a while Morse was a young painter and twenty-seven 
before his telegraph was taken up by Congress, an 
English man of science, well known in his day, devised and 
set up in his garden an efficient electric telegraph more than 
eight miles long, complete in all its parts, with reciprocal, 
alphabetic, and numeric codes and insulated | wire both 
above and below the ground. It is true that this telegraph 
did not come into public use, and the reason of this misfortune 
was a very remarkable one. It is well known to those scientific 
men who are familiar with these matters that the inventor of 
this telegraph, conscious of its value, was anxious that the 
Government of the day should inspect it with a view to its 
taking the place of the existing clumsy, inefficient, and 
expensive series of semaphore stations which then formed the 
only means of rapid communication between the Admiralty 
and Portsmouth. On requesting an inspection that he might 
explain his invention, he was told by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty that “telegraphs of any kind are now wholly un- 
necessary, and no other than the one now in use will be 
adopted.” : 
Francis Ronalds, to whom this official snubbing was given, 
was then a young man, but already eager in the pursuit of 
science, to which he entirely devoted the whole of his long 
life. He had no desire for wealth or notoriety, being of a 
most modest and retiring disposition; and discouraged by his 
treatment, instead of taking out a patent, he turned to other 
cognate branches of science, in which he had great success, 
but not until he had given a full account of his invention to 
the public and those who might wish to make improvements 
in his telegraph in a most interesting book published, with 
plates, in 1823. In this book he showed a very extraordinary 
foresight as to the future of the telegraph. “ Why,” he says, 
“should not our Government govern at Portsmouth almost as 
promptly as in Downing Street? Why should our defaulters 
escape by default of our foggy climate? Let us have electrical 
conversazione offices all over the kingdom.” That his telegraph 
would have fulfilled his expectation of supplanting, with great 
benefit to the nation, the existing semaphores cannot be a 
matter of doubt. That which acted with perfect success over 
eight miles of wire could easily have been adapted to some 
sixty or seventy miles. His own opinion is known to have 
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been that this could have been done, and he deals with the | 


subject in his book. Had it been accepted by the Government 
there can be no doubt that the whole history of telegraphy, 
with its marvellous improvements and extensions, would have 
been accelerated some twenty years. 

Ronalds took no part in the somewhat acrimonious con- 
troversies between Cooke and Wheatstone, though his name 
and book were referred to in them. He never claimed to have 
been the first to experiment with electricity as a means of 
communication, but what he did claim, or, rather, reluctantly 
allowed his friends to claim for him, was to have been the 
first to invent, devise, and construct an efficient electric tele- 
graph complete and fitted for public use. This claim remained 
warecognized until in 1870, in his eighty-third year, a knight- 
hood was bestowed on him in acknowledgment, as Mr. 
Gladstone, then Prime Minister, wrote, “of your early and 
remarkable labours in telegraphic investigations.” Ronalds, 
who was elected a member of the Royal Society in 1844, died 
in 1873. A small portion of his telegraph is deposited by the 
Post Office at the South Kensington Museum, his portrait 
hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, his life and work are 
described in the Dictionary of National Biography, and his 
unique library of some thirteen thousand books and MSS. 
relating to electricity and cognate subjects is in the possession 
of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, of which he was an 
original member. 

I trust that I have now shown that the claim repeatedly 
made on behalf of America to the “ invention ” of the electric 
telegraph is without solid foundation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

New University Club. J. C. Carter. 


P.S.—As your reviewer calls in aid a poet to support his 
judgment as to the invention, may I also give a poet’s name 
in connexion with the subject of my letter? The house at 
Hammersmith in the garden of which Ronalds erected his 
telegraph was subsequently occupied by William Morris, the 








poet, who renamed it Kelmscott House. During his occupa- 
tion request was made to him by the writer to allow a terra- 
cotta tablet to be placed on the wall of an outbuilding stating 
that “ the first electric telegraph, eight miles long, was con- 
structed here in 1816 by Sir F. Ronalds.” The author of 
The Earthly Paradise was much annoyed, and, walking rapidly 
up and down, said: “I have often doubted which has been 
the greatest curse to mankind—railways or telegraphs.” He, 
however, eventually consented reluctantly to the request, and 
the tablet is there. 





RUSSIAN COPYRIGHT. 
{To rue Epitor oy tus “ Srectaror.”’] 

S1r,—Thanks to your kindness in giving space to the subject 
of Russian copyright recently, much interest has been shown, 
and no little progress has been made. If it could be suggested 
that the British Publishers’ Association should lie down with 
the Authors’ Society, and if they should combine forces with 
the newly organized and influential Russia Society in placing 
the matter before the Russian Government, I am assured that 
what both publishers and authors have so long desired would 
be attainable without further delay. Russia is busy with 
larger matters than the personal rights and wrongs of authors, 
but not too busy, one is led to believe, to give immediate 
attention to a proposal that would go far to bring about better 
understanding and closer sympathy between Russia and the 
English-speaking peoples through their respective writers— 
and nations far apart have to depend chiefly on the goodwill 
of writers for acquaintance and mutual esteem, not to say 
affection. If “affection” is a word warranted in describing 
the feelings between the British and French peoples to-day, it 
is due, to some extent at least, to the distinguished writers on 
each side of the Channel who have voiced, as well as helped to 
create, the public sentiment that lies underneath the official 
attitude. We may be quite sure that if copyright proposals 
are put forward to Russia in behalf of fostering similar senti- 
ments, through encouraging and protecting translation of the 
best that has been thought and said in each country, sbe will 
respond quickly and gladly providing it is shown that there is 
really keen and wide interest in it on this side. 

The President of the British Publishers’ Association writes 


| with some acerbity that his Association has been working 





toward a Russian copyright treaty since 1911, and needs no 
“lead by America.” There was no question of a lead by 
America, however. Since writing to you before on the subject, 
I learn that the American State Department still believes 
the subject to be ill-timed for present consideration. The 
Authors’ League of America, which includes most of the 
better-known American authors, is, I believe, endeavouring 
to bring about another view of the subject, and it appears 
that the American Publishers’ Copyright League is doing 
likewise. If the American Government will join in, it will 
help materially towards the end in view, and perhaps, on 
further consideration, Mr. Blackwood will not be irritated by 
such co-operation. 

It is just possible that what is so rightly described as of 
“the first importance to literary interests in this country” 
has hung fire so long because it was put forward as merely a 
matter of business. On that ground, various private pub- 
lishing interests in Russia that have profited greatly by 
absence of copyright on books in the English language would 
oppose it in every possible way—and have done so. On the 
larger ground of that “ better understanding of each other's 
national aspirations ” which, as Mr. Neil Primrose said at the 
opening meeting of the Russia Society, is the way to show 
friendship, the Russian Government would be disposed, one 
believes, to sweep away—in a twinkling, like vodka—all the 
obstacles that hitherto have been left in the path of this much- 
desired copyright understanding. 

If the British Press will give sufficient printed evidence to 
Russia of a desire for the treaty on these grounds, and the 
interested organizations will move together, it is practically 
certain that Russia will move promptly, in accord with the 
assurance of His Majesty the King, as conveyed to the 
Russia Society, of his “hearty sympathy with every effort 
made to promote and maintain a complete and lasting under- 
standing between the peoples of the British dnd Russian 
Empires.”—I am, Sir, &c., Curtis Brown. 

6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 

[To tue Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.” J 
Srr,—After reading “ Bulls and Blunders” in the Spectator of 
March 6th I think these three curious remarks made to me may 
cause amusement. Some one, feeling nervous, said: “I felt 
like a cat out of water.’ A mother, excusing her boy, re- 
marked: “I don’t think you can look to find an old man’s 
shoulders on a boy’s head, do you?” Lastly, a nurse, being 
told of servants’ want of consideration during severe illness 
in the house, said: “ You'd think if they had any heart in 
their stummicks they would put their shoulder to the wheel.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. 

(To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ) 

S1r,—I have just seen your review of Mr. Percy’s book, and I 
happen to possess the book itself. From the volume, and (it 
seems like a bull to say) from the review also, I miss the 
following. A clergyman of my acquaintance once ended a 
sermon as follows: “In conclusion, brethren, I pray that I 
and all of you, having steered our barks over the barren sands 
of Time, may cast anchor in the green pastures of a happy 
Eternity.” Another clergyman, preaching-on behalf of a new 
branch of a missionary society, said: “I must confess, 
brethren, that our work is in an early stage, but I do claim 
that we have driven in the thin end of the wedge, and devoutly 
hope that ere long we may leaven the whole lump.”—I am, 
Sir, &., E. 8. RoBERTSON. 








BULLS AND COMMAS. 

[To Tus Epiror ov tue “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—Reading in your issue of March 6th the letter on 
“Commas” and the article on “ Bulls,” I am impelled to send 
you the following illustrations of these two subjects. First, 
as to the importance of commas. From Grant Duff's Diary, 
1896-1901, Vol. L., p. 220, “ A good apology”: “I said it it is 
true and I am sorry for it,” which depends on the pauses for 
the meaning intended. Secondly, as to bulls. An Irish boy 
at a Public School, being harassed by an atlas in which the 
maps had a well-filled appearance, but in reality contained 
but few names, exclaimed in disgust: “ This map is filled with 
names that arrn’t in it.” This was actually said, as I happen 
to know.—I am, Sir, X&c., C. R. Hares. 





ON COMMAS. 
[To tue Eprrog or THe “ Sprecrartor.’’] 

Sr1r,—In the interesting article ‘On Commas” in the Spectator 
of February 27th the writer considerably understates his case 
in saying that “the legal profession is forsaking punctuation 
entirely.” So far as drafts of wills, settlements, &c., are 
concerned, and their subsequent engrossment, punctuation 
has long ago been abandoned by the professional draftsman 
or engrosser. Nor is it the fact that “in the interpretation 
of statutes and legal instruments difficulties have been 
created by the presence of punctuation”; or that “it limits 
the general application of a clause when clearly the intention 
of those responsible for its presence was to establish broad 
views”; or that “it shuts out thousands from the enjoyment 
of public services”; or that “it still flourishes in public Acts 
of Parliament but from the private Acts promoted by local 
authorities who find that punctuation creates difficulties 
instead of solving them it is being excluded.” In the con- 
struction of wills special principles are applicable, and in the 
last extremity attention may be paid to punctuation, but it is 
well established that in the interpretation of deeds or Acts of 
Parliament punctuation has no place or weight. Grammatica 
falsa non vitiat chartam. The wholly unpunctuated quotation 
from a private Act given by your contributor as a “ bewildering 
example” presents no terrors to any one professionally accus- 
tomed to read and interpret a statute. In Acts of Parliament 
it has been definitely held that there are no such things as 
brackets any more than there are such things as stops. 
The document is read as if it were properly punctuated. 
As to deeds, no one would wish the title to his estates to 
depend on the insertion of a comma or semicolon. The 
absence or disregarding of stops also puts difficulties in the 
way of forgery.—I am, Sir, X&c., G. B. F. 


@ [To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectaror.’’} 
S1r,—Here is another story for the friendly consideration 
of those who are discussing the advisability of dispensing 








with that useful little aid to clarity, the comma. In 187, 
Harrow School celebrated its tercentenary, and in the official 
programme of the day’s proceedings as originally printed it 
was stated that after the luncheon there would be “ speeches, 
interspersed with songs, by three hundred of the boys,” 
Imagine three hundred speeches from boys! As the boy of 
to-day would say, if he heard of the proposal—-“ Help!” 
Happily the peccant comma was detected in time. 

While I am writing on this subject allow me to ask why 
it is almost universal for people when they rehearse the 
Lord’s Prayer to say the words, “Thy will be done, in earth 
as it is in Heaven,” as though the comma came after 
“earth” and not after “done.” The mistake is even more 
common than the reading of the words “ Our most gracious 
Sovereign Lord, King George” as though “ Sovereign” were 
a substantive and “Lord King George” a composite title 
in apposition to it. Only the clergy err here of course, 
But it is curious how often they do err.—I am, Sir, &., 

A. 





LTo tux Epvirorn or tur “ Srectrator.’’] 

Srr,—Your recent article and letters on the above subject 
recall to mind a competition which took place at a young 
people’s gathering. The guests were given a slip of paper 
with the following sentences printed on it, and each had to 
punctuate them correctly: (1) “Time flies you cannot they 
pass at such irregular intervals.” (2) “That that is is that 
that is not is not is not that it it is.” (3) “It was and I said 
not but.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. A. M. 





THE CLERGY REST-HOUSE AT GOMSHALL. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectraror.’’] 


Sir,—For our poorer clergy at home, whose parochial work and 
domestic anxieties are greatly increased by the war, and for the 
families of many Army chaplains now with the colours, it is clear 
that opportunities for rest and change will this year be in greater 
demand than ever. The Gomshall Home, in the heart of the 
Surrey hills and commons, will be eagerly sought unto by over- 
wrought and underpaid clergy for Easter, Whitsun, and summer 
holidays; but in view of the increased cost of living very sub- 
stantial help to the working funds must first be forthcoming. 

I am also informed that in addition to the £300 required for 
working expenses an additional £50 is required for absolutely 
necessary repairs. May I very earnestly ask for donations or 
subscriptions to be sent, not to me, but direct to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Miss B. Kingsford, Dumbarton House, Gomshall, Surrey ? 
And, without asking her leave, I would like your readers to under- 
stand that this lady, herself a clergyman’s daughter, has made 
heavy personal and pecuniary sacrifices for the cause she and her 
Committee have so much at heart.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

Burgess Hill Vicarage, Sussez. H. G. Bonavia Hent. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, cr are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letiers io the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Szcretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 
(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Susscriprions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
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should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
s sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 


— All cheques 


ossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” 


cr . 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 

= 62 = 

PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED eve ew. 2,654 7 6 

Anthony W. S. Brown ove ove ou 100 

H. Eaden eee one eee eee 3 98 @ 

£2,656 7 6 








POETRY. 


LINES WRITTEN IN DEVON, JANUARY, 1915. 
STARTLING it is to see the snowdrops blossom, 
Startling to hear the throstles, once more, sing, 

As though this year our hearts were tuned to harbour 
The sights and sounds we used to love in spring. 





O blood-drenched, alien fields in France and Flanders, 
O graves unknown where our young heroes lie, 
You hold our vision, you are present, actual— 
The near is distant, the remote is nigh. 
Eta Futter MAtITLanp. 





INLAND. 
(By a Sartor’s WIFE.) 


SerBIAN and Russian, Belgian and French, British and 
Japanese— 

These are the flags that shiver and toss in the biting northerly 
breeze— 

These are the flags on our village green at the edge of a 
Wiltshire down, 

And below are the names of our fighting men, fighting for 
hearth and crown. 

William and Perey and Johnny and Co., puffing their 
cigarettes, 

Stood there on Sundays ere church was “out” chaffing and 
making bets 

Only last summer,—it seems an age, but it’s barely six months 
ago— 

And now they’re away in the North Sea Fleet or in Flanders 
entrenched in snow; 

Or freezing in huts on Salisbury Plain, or stifling in sub- 
marines ; 

But wherever they are they do men’s work, though they’re most 
of them in their ’teans, 

And their mothers and sisters, and sweethearts too, have all 
got astake in the war— 

Why, even the babies play “ aeroplanes’ 
armoured car. 

Not yet has the iron pierced their souls, not yet have they had 


and a bucket’s an 


to pay 

The crushing price of admiralty, the reckoning on “The 
Day ” ; 

The pinch of poverty, pain of loss not yet have reached them 
here; 


They still can smile, they still can sleep, and, sleeping, they 
cease to fear. 


But we’re not much more than a hundred miles from a port 
where women weep 

For the men who were sunk without firing a shot, for the men 
who were drowned in their sleep, 

And for men who were maimed and are worse than dead. God 
pity the wives that bear 

Such burdens of grief as are here unknown; and yet—I would 
fain be there. I. M. P. 








BOOKS. 


——_—o—— 


A NEW STUDY OF MILTON.* 


Ir is easy enough, as we see every day, to write a big book 
on a little subject. To write a little book on a big subject 








* Milton. By John Bailey, “ Home University Library.” London: Williams 
[1s. net, ] 


and Norgate, 





is another matter altogether, and by some minds impossible, 
of achievement. This fact is borne in on us with especial. 
force by the case of Milton, who, as Mr. Bailey observes, | 
has been made the subject of perhaps the most minute and 
elaborate biography in the language. “ Mr. Maeson’s labours 
enable us to know, if we choose, every fact, however insig- | 
nificant, which the most laborious investigation can discover, 
not only about Milton himself, but, one may almost say, 
about everybody who was ever for five minutes in his com-, 
pany.” Why, then, a new book on Milton at all? Mr. 
Bailey has his answer ready, and it is a good answer:— ." 


“Each succeeding generation sees the peaks of humanity from , 

a new point of view which cannot be exactly the same as that of 
its predecessor. Each age reshapes for itself its conception of * 
art, of poetry, of religion, and of human life which includewy them‘ 
all. Of some of the masters in each of these worlds it feels that 
they belong not to their own generation only but to all time and 
so to itself. It cannot be satisfied, therefore, with what its pre- 
decessors have said about them. It needs to see them again’ 
freshly for itself, and put into words so far as it can its own 
attitude towards them. That is the exeuse for the new books. 
which will always be written every few years about Hebrew . 
Religion, or Greek Art, or the French Revolution, or about such 
men as Plato, St. Paul, Shakespeare, Napoleon. It is the excuse 
even fora much humbler thing, for the addition of a'volume on’ 
Milton to the Home University Library, The object of. this 
Library is not, indeed, to say anything startlingly new about 
the great men with whom it deals. Rather the contrary, in 
fact: for to say anything startlingly new about Shakespearo, 
or Plato would probably be merely to say what is absurd or 
false. The main outlines of these great figures have long, 
been settled, and the man who writes a book to prove that 
Shakespeare was not a great dramatist, or was an exact and 
lucid writer, is wasting his own time and that of his readers. 
The mountain may change its aspect from hour to hour, but 
when once we have ascertained that it is composed of granite,, 
that matter is settled, and there is no use in arguing that it is; 
sandstone or basalt. The object of such volumes as those of 
this Library is no vain assault on the secure judgment-seat of the , 
world, no hopeless appeal against the recorded and accepted decrees 
of time. It is rather to re-state those decrees in modern language 
and from the point of view of our own day: to show, for instance, 
how Plato, though no longer for us what he was for the Neo- 
Platonists, is still for us the most moving mind of the race that 
more than all others has moved the mind of the world; how 
Milton, though no longer for us a convincing justifier of the ways 
of God to men, is still a figure of transcendent interest, the most , 
lion-hearted, the loftiest-souled, of Englishmen, the one con- 
summate artist our race has produced, the only English man of , 
letters who in all that is known about him, his life, his character, 
his poetry, shows something for which the only fit word is 
sublime.” 
Mr. Bailey has already on many occasions proved his quality: 
as a literary critic of admirable taste and wide sympathies, but 
never more conclusively than in this monograph. He brings’ 
enthusiasm to his task, but it is tempered with judgment.; 
He is fully alive to the ugly as well as the noble traits in 
Milton’s character, and is not in the least inclined to ignore 
these limitations. But, as he happily observes, “the im- 
portant thing about the sun is not its spots but its light. 
and heat. No great poet inall history, with the possible 
exception of Dante, has so much heat as Milton. In prose’ 
and verse alike he burns and glows with fire. At its worst’ 
it isa fire of anger and pride, at its best a fire of faith. im 
liberty, justice, righteousness, God.” He had little of “thee 
highest of all fires, the white flame of love,” or the beatific 
vision of Dante. He was “a lifelong Crusader who scarcely. 
set foot in the Holy Land.” He was “a prophet rather than 
a Psalmist. The will of God meant for him not so much 
peace as war.” He was by his own admission a “man ‘of 
strife and contention ” :— 

“Never for a moment did his soul bow to the triumph of the, 
idolaters: but neither could it forget them, nor make any per- 
manent escape into purer air. Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
and Samson, especially the last, are all plainly the works of a 
man conscious of having been defeated by a world which he could, 
defy but could not forget. Sublimely certain of the righteousness 
of his cause, he has no abiding certainty of its victory. He hears 
too plainly the insulting voices of the sons of Belial, and broods: 
in proud and angry gloom over the ruin of all his hopes, personal; 
political, and ecclesiastical. And as his religion was a thing of 
intellect and conscience, not a thing of spiritual vision, he cannot 
make for himself that mystical trans-valuation of all earthly’ 
doings in the light of which the struggles of politieal and 
ecclesiastical parties are seen as things temporary, trivial,. and, 
of little account.” 

Mr. Bailey does not weary us with comparisons, but he notes 
justly that Milton “had in him nothing whatever of the 
universal and universally sympathetic insight of Shakespeare.” 
But “to deprive ourselves of Milton because we are neither 
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Puritan moralists nor Old Testament politicians is an act of 
intellectual suicide.” And here we have an admirable precedent 
in the attitude of his contemporaries. Though an unrepentant 
champion of the regicides, he owed his life at the Restoration 
quite as much to the magnanimity of Royalists as to the 
exertions of his friends, and later on, as Mr. Bailey reminds 
us in a striking passage, it was from the very high priests of 
the fashionable society of the Restoration which Milton so 
bitterly attacked in Paradise Lost that the most unstinted 
praise came. It was Dryden and Lord Dorset who more than 
any others made the town—the London of Charles II.— 
wecognize the greatness of Milton. “ There is nowhere a finer 
proof of the compelling power of great art upon those who 
know it when they see it than the unbounded praise with 
which Dryden at once saluted Milton.” One cannot escape 
from the greatness of Milton, whether as poet or man. “It 
is impossible not to catch from him some sense of the high 
issues, immediate and eternal, on which human existence 
ought to be conscious that it hangs.” And apart from the 
permanent claim upon our attention of his mind and character 
the study of Milton is of immense and special value to 
Englishmen :— 

“Except in poatry our English contribution to the life of the 
arts in Europe has been comparatively small. That very 
Puritanism which had so much to do with the greatness of Milton 
has also had much to do with the general failure of Englishmen 
to produce fine art, or even to care about it, or so much as 
recognize it when they see it. Now Milton, Puritan as he was, 
was always, and not least in his final Puritan phase, a supreme 
artist. Poetry has been by far our greatest artistic achievement 
and he is by far our greatest poetic artist. No artist in any other 
field, no Inigo Jones or Wren, no Purcell, no Reynolds or ‘Turner, 
holds such unquestioned eminence in any other art as he in his. 
If the world asks us where to look for the genius of England, so 
far as it has ever been expressed on paper, we point, of course, un- 
hesitatingly to Shakespeare. But Shakespeare is as inferior to 
Milton in art as he is superior in genius. His genius will often, 
indeed, supply the place of art; but the possession of powers that 
are above art is not the same thing as being continuously and 
consciously a great artist. We can all think of many places in his 
works where for hundreds of lines the most censorious criticism 
ean scarcely wish a word changed ; but we can also think of many in 
which the least watchful cannot fail to wish much changed and much 
omitted. ‘ Would he had blotted a thousand’ is still a true saying, 
and its truth known and felt by all but the blindest of the idolaters 
of Shakespeare. No one has ever uttered such a wish about the 
poetry of Milton. This is not the place to anticipate a discussion 
of it which must come later. But, in an introductory chapter 
which aims at insisting upon the present and permanent import- 
ance of Milton, it is in place to point out the immense value to the 
English race of acquaintance with work so conscientiously perfect 
as Milton’s. English writers on the whole have had a tendency to 
be rather slipshod in expression and rather indifferent to the finer 
harmonies of human speech, whether as a thing of pure sound or 
as a thing of sounds which have more than mere meaning, which 
have associations. Milton as both a lover of music and a scholar 
is never for a moment unconscious of either. It would scarcely be 
going too far to say that there is not a word in his verse which 
owes its place solely to the fact that it expresses his meaning. All 
the words accepted by his instinctive or deliberate choice were 
accepted because they provided him with the most he could obtain 
of three qualities which he desired: the exact expression of the 
meaning needed for the immediate purpose in hand, the associa- 
tions fittest to enhance or enrich that meaning, the rhythmical 
or musical effect required for the verse. The study of his 
verse is one that never exhausts itself, so that the appre- 
ciation of it has been called the last reward of consummate 
scholarship.” 


There are some disputable statements here, but in the main 
it is a just and illuminative passage. Mr. Bailey also lays 
stress on the fact that, as with all the greatest authors, each 
new reading of Milton brings more wonder and delight. 
Though he was intensely English, he belongs to all time and 
all peoples. (Does not Mr. Maurice Baring mention the curious 
fact that he is largely read by the Russian peasants?) “To 
read his great poem, or indeed any of his poems, is to live 
for a while in the presence of one of those royal souls, those 
natural kings of men, whom Plato felt to be born to rule and 
inspire their fellows: and the heroic temper of the man is in 
England less rare than the consummate perfection of art 
which has eternalized his utterance.” 

We have quoted so freely from the “introductory” chapter 
as to leave little space for comment on those in which Mr. Bailey 
deals successively with Milton’s life and character, the earlier 
poems, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes. 
We may note, however, Mr. Bailey's very proper insistence on 
the debt which Milton owed to the liberality and patience 
of his father; the interesting passage on the comparative 





sensitiveness of town-bred and country-bred people to the 
beauties of rural nature; the sane treatment of Milton us a 
domestic despot ; the admirable explanation of the curious fact 
that, though he was much more intimate with Diodati than King, 
Milton celebrated the former in a Latin elegy and the latter 
in Lycidas; the masterly analysis of the form of the Miltonic 
sonnet; the unerring instinct shown in the quotations from 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained; and the convincing 
illustrations of Milton’s claim to be regarded as not only a 
consummate artist, but a great and fruitful metrical inno- 
vator. We had marked many other points and passages, 
but must content ourselves with a strong expression of per- 
sonal gratitude to the author for his brilliant essay, and a 
cordial recommendation of its contents to all who find in 
Milton that sublimity which Longinus defined as “the 
reverberation of a noble mind.” 





LORD ESHER’S ESSAYS.* 


Ir required some courage in Lord Esher to republish these 
essays now, as most of them have been dimmed by time or 
superseded by events. We remember the absorption with 
which we read “The Character of King Edward VII.” when 
it originally appeared in the Quarterly Review in 1910. It 
contained information which was new, illuminating, and indeed 
startling, for the true character of King Edward's education 
was a revelation to most people. But that was nearly five 
years ago, and since then the facts have been repeated in 
several places and have been gathered up in more than one 
able critical estimaté of King Edward's character. The nation 
has already a more complete, and we think a more just, 
conception of King Edward's qualities than is often possible 
at so close a range of time. The essay entitled “King 
Edward VII. and Foreign Affairs” is new to us. It 
appeared originally in German in the Deutsche Rerue—Lord 
Esher seems to write French and German with equal facility 
—and has been translated into English for this volume. As 
for the essays on military and naval affairs, we cannot read 
them with any deep sense of reality. For all their skill and 
grace, we cannot forget that these essays deal with a dead 
order of things. The Great War has swept away all the 
landmarks of the arguments of the past generation. Lord 
Esher believed that such a war as this was almost impossible, 
With that belief in his mind it was, we must add. greatly to 
his credit that he had no thought of accepting risks, even 
though infinitesimal risks, for the nation, and that he urged 
upon his countrymen industriously the need of making strong 
their defences. Again, he believed that not much more than 
the Expeditionary Force would be sent abroad in the event 
of war. He shared this belief, of course, with most of his 
countrymen. But now that an Army of wmillions is being 
improvised for foreign service we cannot discover great 
value in discussions which are conducted on an assumption 
that has been upset. 

The story of King Edward's education is too well known for 
us to dwell at length upon it. It is a pathetic reflection that 
so much method, such thoroughness, and such prayerful 
watchings of a boy’s progress could have been so misguided 
as to take it for granted that a Royal boy could be brought 
up as though he had not the heart and spirit of other boys. 
He was not allowed to associate with his kind. Even Sir 
Walter Scott's romances were forbidden to him as being too 
little serious. The wonder is that his natural good feeling 
triumphed, and that King Edward became an assiduous 
server of his country as finely devoid of pedantry on the 
one hand as he was of frivolous negligence on the other. 
Of course there are quite admirable pieces of advice in the 
stream of exhortation and instruction which flowed from 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. Tuke this for 
example: “To the servants and those below you you will 
always be courteous and kind, remembering that by having 
engaged to serve you in return for certain money payments, 
they have not surrendered their dignity which belongs to 
them as brother mem and brother Christians.” But on the 
whole so little allowance was made for the bright spirit of 
youth that one feels that the good was organized out of 
existence by the most formidable weight of Germanic 
thoroughness that ever weighed upon a Prince's education. 





* The Influence of King Edward, and Essays on other Subjects. By the Viscount 
Exher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Iondon: John Murray. (7s. 6d. net.] 
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The latest generation of our Royal Family profit tremendously 
by the mistaken care lavished upon their grandfather by the 
Prince Consort. Theirs has been an education of perfect 
eommon-sense. 

The essay on King Edward and foreign affairs is a very 
od summary of the Royai function in diplomacy. The 
popular idea outside the British Isles that King Edward 
moulded British policy is, of course, as Lord Esber says, a 
pure illusion. King Edward always recognized that the 
shaping of policy was the business of his Ministers. He might 
criticize it, and bring to bear upon the winds of bis Ministers 
his very considerable experience, but ultimately bis duty was 
to support the determined policy of the Cabinet of the day. 
When it came to forwarding such a determined policy abroad 
King Edward’s personality had free play. He bud “a way 
with him,” and no one could so quickly or so easily recommend 
Britis policy to foreign statesmen as be could) Tbe Entente 
with France was not, of course, in any sense his invention, but 
it bad his whole-bearted sympathy, and no one who happened 
to be in France in 1903 will ever forget bis personal services 
in promoting its popularity. As regards King Edward's feel- 
ings towards Germany—which are possibly anconsciously 
coloured a little by the amiable recollection of the writer that 
bis article was primarily for German consumption—Lord 


Esher suys :-— 

“When his attention was drawn to a remarkable littie book, 

‘Europe's Optical Ulusion,’ which created some etir in Enyland, 
and which was brought to the notice of the German Emperor and 
of the Crown Prince by English friends, the King seemed perfectly 
familiar with its main thesis, that is to say the midsummer mad- 
ness, from the point of view of #ither nation, of a war between 
Germany and Great Britain. Victory to either nation would spell 
disaster for both. The idea to bim was almost a commonplace. 
At the same time, he thought disarmament, or limitation of 
armaments, under exivting conditions, purely visionary, and 
never could understand how any r ble b being could 
believe that he had proposed either cvurse to the German 
Emperor, The legend seems to have lingered in certain ill- 
baianced minds to chis day, in spite of its inherent impossibility 
and notwithstanding the plainest denials. No one could be long 
in the vicinity of King Edward without discovering that he liked 
Germany and the German people. No one could have watched the 
King and the Kaiser together without noticing that the two men, 
in epite of difference in temperament, and divergence of ideals, 
bore a curious likeness to each other, that blood is thicker than 
water, and that not only mutual respect, but real admiration 
underlay their intercourse.” 
The conclusion of this essay, that the Triple Entente might be 
expanded so as to include Germany, reads oddly now. “The 
satus quo of Nortbern and Central Europe guaranteed by the 
Great Powers!” exclaims Lord Esher. “ Think what this would 
mean.” Unfortunately we know now only too well what 
it would bave meant. It would have meant that Germany 
would have been a complaisant member of the group only if 
she bad been cortinually placated by the submission of the 
other members to ber will. While no doubt doing lip-service 
to the maintenance of the status quo with the sort of nauseous 
ingenuity that we all know so well to-day, she would have 
done her best to change its fundamental character and 
temper to ber own ends. 

The essay on the growth of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, of which Lord Esher is a permanent member, is 
very interesting. The Committee had its ongin in the mind 
of Lord Salisbury—perhaps at the woment when he advised 
bis countrymen to study large maps before discussing Imperial 
strategy. Later in life be drew together a Committee from the 
Admiralty and the War Office ander the presidency of the late 
Duke of Devonshire for the purpose of stndying large maps 
and strategical questions The Committee used to meet at 
the Foreign Office. The meetings were irregular and no 
records were kept. After the War Office Reconstitution 
Committee had issued its Report—it will be remembered that 
Lord Esher wus President of that Committee—one of its 
Most pressing recommendations was taken up by Mr. Balfour, 
and a permanent secretariat was instituted for the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. We agree with Lord Esher that we are 
much more likely to discover some useful scheme of closer 
Imperial ties in the expansion of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence than in some expressly created organization. Com- 
plete ready-made organizations of federation are apt to be 
much too clever to work. The slow growths—particular needs 
being met as they arise by purticular expedients—are in the 
long run the satisfactory ones. 
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A PILGRIM’S SCRIP* 

THERE is some very good and picturesque writing in this 
book, and those readers who can forgive the author's pedantic 
affectations will enjoy it. The “ Pilgrim” describes his travels 
and bis excavations in the neighboerhood of ancient Nineveh, 
The scene of the first three-quarters of his work be likens to 
a five-pipped playing-card. Dér is in the middle, Aleppo, 
Damuscus, Mosul, and Baghdad at the four corners. His 
descriptions of Arab life will surprise most people. The 
poetry of the desert seems to belong to the desert, not to its 
inhabitants. The charming photographs with which our 
author's pages are illustrated lead the reader to expect far 
more romance than he finds. Oan the Arab be a rather sordid 
person? It is difficult to believe it. Yet we get an impression 
that Mr. Thomson has really entered into the life be describes. 
A Mosul wedding interests us much :— 


“That same summit of the mound was the scene of a wedding, 
and also of one of the first Mohammedan rites. One day the 
brother of D’aim the watcher, by name Mahmud, was to be 
married; ho was an unkempt, wild man who handled a pick in the 
diggings, and the bride was a shy wench of seventeen, brown- 
eyed and passing pretty, though she ever veiled at first. There 
caine to the mound no emall concourse of his cronies firing pistols 
in the air and otherwise expressing their congratulations, and 
these formed in a circle and danced to the mad music of a strolling 
player who was girt about with cartridges. D’aim’s wife and her 
gossips hastily baked bread on smooth, convex iron grids for this 

y; the dancers clapped their hands in unison and raised their 
con dancing primitively thus.” 


The Arab husband is not by any means chivalrous, witness the 
following apparently common occurrence :-— 


“These poor women age quickly, and wither like an old apple- 
hn, and their husbands regard them not m their later ugliness. 
‘aim, the watcher, had thourht to let his wife die, that, eaid the 
ps, he might marry a second, for though Mohammed allowed 
our wives to each man, yet rarely more than one is taken by theso 
wer folk, For one winter’s day, as the snow lay on the ground, 
rote to the mound and found that D’sim’s wife was lying sick 
im the little hut of ancient bricks, eating nought, and thus had 
she continued ancomplaining for three days, while the Arab 
bushand, thinking complacently on the will of Allah, satin un- 
rturbed content where the men were digging. Rasping words 
rought him to bestir himeelf, and, at threats of dismissal if his 
wife died, his face went yellow, and he hasted to mouat my borse 
to fetch meat for eoup from the market; another went to bring 
milk from a homestead near; another to roll a billowy tent to be 
a bed for the poor woman, for she was lying on the ground, A 
fire sprang up, water boiled, and presently a broth was made, and 
next day (such is the vigour of these mesquins) she eat up nursing 
her latest babe.” 
The sight of Baghdad enchants our author, and he is able to 
throw its spell over his reader :-— 

“And O, Baghdad! the city of all romance, with twisting strects 
hung overhead with sacking-strips to shade the hucksters from 
the sun, and cool verandahs by tho river’s brink. Smell the smell 
of it, wanderer, for Bagh:iad is the Daughter of all the East, and 
once the traveller has snuffed the reek of Arab dust, the memory 
will never pass. Over the dancing waters spin the little coracles 
of pitch and palm, made as they were when Abraham left Ur, 
reund the two-threo steamers granted the Osmanlis to ply to 
Basra. Great sailing ketches ride at the wharves, straining at 
their haweers on the turbid spring flood, and behind these, on the 
river-front, fly the flags of many nations, for the Consulates of 
Foreign Powers and the British Residency mark each its presence 
with a brave ensign.” 

We have quoted enough to show the beauty of Mr. Thomson's 
book, but cannot now forbear to point out the superficial but 
exceedingly irritating defects of bis style. Almost on every 
page oceurs some strange word or obsolete phrase. ‘ Peised 
me down” for “ weighed me down” is bardly to be understood 
without the context. “ Oarney” for “flatter” is seldom beard. 
Whut is a “dandiprat,” and what is“to pheeze”? Hereis 
a difficult bit; “ Traly the insularity of Doctor Syntax contra 
Medos rouses me as a Medizing apostate to joust at the 
quintain of his outrecuidance.” ‘The following conversation, 
supposed to have taken place between the author and his 
colleague—Mr. Thomson often speaks of a colleague - during 
a dangerous climb undertaken to get a closer view of a 
“sculptured picture of Darius” is surely a translation of what 
really pussed :— 

“The deep sea of this precipice was better than the devil of the 
slip rock-face, and we started along this balcony, my colleague 

ing, creeping cautiously for a few Then camo a break, 
an interruption in the path, for a nick in the overhang gave pause 
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to seo the fall beneath. Beyond this little chasm the rock pro- 
jected, offering sanctuary to a bold climber; so said my friend, 
* Be ready to stay me if I slip,’ but I could warrant no purchase 
on this narrow escalier, nor could I be yaro thus to save him. So 
quoth he, ‘ Give place and stand clear,’ and stepped nimbly across 
the gulf, and then I followed him. Thenceforward the climb was 
easier, and presently we stood together on the ledge of the 
inscription.” 

Did both travellers talk this language? If not, it must have 
been dull for one of them. 





THE JEW—PRESENT AND FUTURE* 

Mr. Cowen has given us a very complete survey of contem- 
porary Jewry and Judaism. He describes the condition of 
the race in the East and in the West, in the countries where 
the Jew has changed least and in those where he has changed 
most. He is not afraid to face facts,and at the same time, if 
he regrets them, he does not conceal his hope that they may 
not prove beyond remedy. The inquiry that most interests 
him is “ What effective measure can be adopted to counteract 
the forces of dissolution, and so ensure for the Jewish people 
a prolongation of life?” The growth of Reformed Judaism 
does not, in his opinion, supply any answer to this question. 
It is merely Judaism with the essentials left out. It began as 
an attempt to keep Jews true to their faith by making the faith 
itself more easy of acceptance. The orthodox Jew believes in 
the Written Law, given on Mount Sinai—the Torah—and in an 
interpretation of it—the Talmud—‘“handed down through 
an unbroken chain of authorities” from Moses to the 
Rabbis who flourished after the fall of the Temple. 
The Reformers have rejected the Talmud, and accepted 
the Torah only in the light of “the Higher Criticism.” 
The two bodies have wholly different conceptions of the 
destiny and function of Israel. Ever since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus the orthodox Jews have regarded 
the dispersion of their race as a punishment for their national 
sins, and have prayed for the appearance of the Messiah and 
for their return to Palestine, The Reformers expect none of 
these things. Allreference to the personal Messiah and the 
restoration of sacrifices in worship has disappeared from their 
Prayer Book. The Jewish people area race which has been 
divinely dispersed in order to spread “the principles of 
truth and justice and be a model of righteousness to all the 
nations of the earth”—a doctrine of which Mr. Cohen says 
significantly that it “ stands in ironic contrast to the situation 
in Russia, where the Jews have been settled for nearly two 
thousand years and shown greater fidelity than all their 
brethren to the teachings of their faith, but have not 
made the least impression on their inhuman rulers.” It will 
be guessed that Mr. Cohen is an ardent upholder of 
the Zionist movement. If Jewish life is to be maintained, it 
must be by the restoration of religious faith or of a national 
territory. The first he dismisses as past hoping for, except 
as a consequence of the second. In the colonization of 
Palestine by Jewish immigrants he sees the only cure for 
that divorce from the land which has done so much harm to 
the Jewish race. The Jew, of necessity, tends to be a 
financier, and this is the explanation of the larger part of the 
hostility which he has everywhere encountered. If he settles 
once more in Palestine, where the soil only wants proper 
treatment to regain much of its old fertility, he will become 
a benefactor to his Christian neighbours as well as to his own 
race. Already something has been done in this way. The 
Jewish colonies in Palestine, in which the supporters of the 
Zionist movement see the beginnings of their own larger 
designs, now grow a third of those Jaffa oranges which make 
so large a show in our fruit-shops. Mr. Cohen closes his 
volume with the declaration that the fate of the Jewish 
people lies in the hands of the Jew. “ Nought but the will of 
Israel is needed to change the ancient ideal into a reality 
and to perpetuate his existence in the land of his birth.” 
The preface to the book is dated August, 1914, and what has 
happened since in Turkey has certainly removed one great 
obstacle to the realization of Mr. Cohen's ideal. For ourselves, 
wo shall be very glad if the Zionist solution of the Syrian 
question should prove possible. The Jews would be very 
appropriate guardians of the Holy Places. No one who has 
ever seen one of the Jewish colonies in Palestine can doubt 
the possibilities of the movement. 
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HOW IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN 


Mr. Ricuarp Harpine Davis, who has followed many 
campaigns as a representative of the American Press, and hag 
earned a well-deserved reputation as a brilliant descriptive 
writer, has previously shown himself to be by no means ¢ 
fanatical Anglomaniac. Consequently the greater weight ig 
likely to attach to the appeal which he makes to his country. 
men in the preface to this striking account of his personaj 
experiences during the first months of the present war, He 
urges the people of the United States to disregard President 
Wilson’s request that they should “ preserve toward this war 
the mental attitude of neutrals.” Such a request, he thinks, 
can only be explained by the fact that “little of the trus 
horror” of the war has as yet crossed the ocean. But Mr. 
Davis has seen the German armies at close quarters; he 
gives a most vivid account of their organization, for which he 
is unable to refrain from expressing the admiration of » 
military expert; and this is his considered judgment on the 
question of neutrality :-— 

“Wore the conflict in Europe a fair fight, the duty of every 
American would be to keep on the side-lines and tn an open 
mind. But it is not a fair fight. To devastate a country you 
have sworn to protect, to drop bombs upon unfortified cities, to In 
sunken mines, to levy blackmail by threatening hostages wi 
death, to destroy cathedrals, is not to fight fair. That is the way 
Germany is fighting. She is defying the rules of war and the 
rules of humanity. And if public opinion is to help in preventing 
further outrages, and in hastening this ——— conflict to an 
end, it should be directed against the one who offends. If we are 
convinced that one opponent is fighting honestly and that his 
adversary is striking below the belt, then for us to maintain a 
neutral attitude of mind is unworthy and the attitude of a 
coward, When a mad dog runs amuck in a village it is the duty 
of every farmer to get his gun and destroy it, not to lock himaeif 
indoors and toward the dog and the men who face him preserves 
neutral mind.” 

The description which Mr. Davis gives of the vast and 
monstrous German engine of war, which he has seen at closer 
quarters than it has fallen to the lot of many English-speaking 
writers to do, is extremely impressive. In six campaigns he 
has studied many armies, but never one so perfectly equipped 
as this “ machine, endless, tireless, with the delicate organiza- 
tion of a watch and the brute power of a steam roller,” which 
roared and rumbled through Brussels for three days and three 
nights without a break in the serried files. But his technical 
admiration for its efficiency does not blind him to its baleful 
meaning :— 

“It is, perhaps, the most efficient organization of modern times; 
and its purpose only is death. Those who cast it loose upon 
Europe are military-mad. And they are only a very small part of 
the German people. But to preserve their class they have in their 
own image created this terrible engine of destruction. For the 
present it is their servant. But, ‘though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.’ ” 

We profess ourselves much indebted to Mr. Davis for the 
true and pleasant things which he says about the part which 
our own men are taking in the grinding process. 





EDUCATION FOR WAR.f+t 
Once again our island is an armed camp—and that on a scale 
far vaster, even in proportion to the increase of population, 
than in Cromwellian or Napoleonic days. Once again easy- 
going stay-at-home citizens—as they thought they were—have 
suddenly been stung by the divine oestrus of what they are 
too shy to call patriotism into an ardour of martial prepara- 
tion which makes them devote every waking moment to the 
effort to learn in four or five months what was recently 
supposed to take a couple of years. Officers and men alike, 
with rare exceptions, have to supply the want of experience 
by enthusiasm; and Mr. Kipling has lately told us, from his 
skilled personal observation, what miracles this enthusiasm 
can work. It can undoubtedly be aided by experience, when 
that is concentrated into such excellent little books as the 
three to which we are now to call attention. The first of 
them' is meant for the private soldier, and is am 
admirable compilation from the official text-bookse and 
training manuals issued by the War Office, to which the 
average private seldom has access. It sums up the 
whole object of military education by stating that it aims 
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st making the soldier, “in mind and body, a better man than 
hie adversary on the field of battle.” His first duty is to 
acquire a soldierly spirit, such as “will help him to bear 
fatigue, privation, and danger cheerfully, will give bim con- 
fidence in himself, his officers, and bis comrades, and will 
roduce such a high degree of courage and disregard of self 
a in the day of battle he will use his brains and bis 
weapons coolly and to the best advantage.” The second point 
in the education of the soldier is the training of his body, and 
the third is training in the ase of his weapons and the spade. 
This little book, which every private should bave in his 
pocket and get by beart, gives most asefal bints on all three 
divisions of the subject. Captain Birchall,? who bas been 
debarred by ill-health from taking part in the opening stages 
of the war, has turned his enforced and regretted leisure to 
valuable account by putting on paper the fruits of many years 
of work in company training. His wide experience as # 
regimental officer has enabled him to plan out a course of 
instruction which can be carried through in the few weeks 
wbich are alone available for the wajority of service battalions, 
by concentrating on the really important matters, and 
eliminating non-essentials. Nothing better could be put into 
the hands of the numerous young—or at least inexperienced— 
officers, whether already company commanders or on their 
way to becowe so, who have faced the terribly arduous task 
of training themselves as well as their men to take part in the 
high and boly task which lies before our new Armies. Captain 
Bireball tells bis readers just the things that they want to 
know and cannot find in the official manuals—which of course 
presuppose the training of Saudhurst or Woolwich in those 
who’ use them—as well as singles out the parte of those 
manuals which are of vital importance. We commend bis 
book to all those who bave obtained temporary commissions. 
Captain Macfall* also aims at the instruction of the new 
officers, and has thrown his ideas into the shape of a 
description, in plain and non-technical language, of the 
probable course of a great battle fought under existing con- 
ditions. His book is a valuable supplement to that of Captain 
Birchall, and may be read with profit by those who wish to 
get a clear idea of how they may expect to utilize the know- 
ledge gained from the latter. 





NATIONAL HUMOUR.® 

Tuts is a book about humour written by a Scotsman. The 
chapter“ Scottish Humonar ” ig amusing ; so is that on “ Welsh 
Humour” and that on “Irish Humour.” When the author 
turns to English humour be becomes instructive and very dull 
(dissertating historically upon humorists); and he does not, 
in our judgment, know anything about Cockney humour. He 
is not even at home in the Cockney dialect, The chapter about 
American bumour also fails to amuse us. But while be repeats 
stories of Celts and Lowland Scotsmen he narrates delight- 
fully. Here is a typical story :— 

“Acountry minister who, though a good man, was notoriously 
defective and hesitating in his style of delivery in the pulpit, was 
sitting having a cup of tea with one of the old spinsters connected 
with his congregation, when he observed that the spont of the 
teapot was either choked or too narrow, ‘Your teapot, Miss 
Kennedy,’ he remarked, ‘d-d-disna—disna rin weel.’ ‘Ay, just 
like yoursel’, Mr. Broon,’. retorted the nettled lady. ‘It has an 
unco puir delivery.’” 

Uighland humour seems a little too grim for ordinary tastes. 
Just as Lowland langbter plays around the subject of religion, 
so Highland bumour seems unable to get away from the 
thought of death. Welsh humour, as bere represented, is far 
mere sprightly. The man who described the effort to combat 
prejudice as “trying to put water into # bottle with a cork in 
it” was truly witty. Indeed, much of the Welsh bomour 
which Mr. Macrae quotes is, correctly speaking, wit. Take 
the following. A poor man named Coslett “applied to the 
Quarter Sessions for a licence to preach. One of the magis- 
trates, noticing his extremely rustic and unkempt appearance, 
exclaimed with surprise,‘ What! you preach! God help you!’ 
*Amen,’ said Coslett ”—and obtained the licence. 

The strange good sense which appears occasionally at the 
back of a witty Irishman’s verbal nonsense is well illustrated 
im the following sentence spoken by an Irishwoman to her 
soa: “ Now, my boy, don’t be always doing something else.” 


By 
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THE GREAT AGE.* 

Tuoven Mr. Snaith’s “literary baggage” is not very large, 
judged by the productive exploits of some of bis contem. 
poraries, it shows a remarkable versatility in the choice of 
subjects. One of bis earliest ventures was an excellent 
cricketing novel called Willow the King, a high-spirited 
romance in which for climax the hero played a single-wicket 
match with the beroine on the anderstanding that she would 
marry him if be won, Then be has more than once essayed 
the decorative historical romance with considerable s 
satirized “our Fathers in the Row” in Wélliam Jordan, 
Junior, and given us in Broke of Covenden, his most ambitious 
attempt and his best novel, what is perbaps the most remark- 
able effort ever made to recapture the spirit of Meredithian 
comedy. He bas written other books, gay and gloomy, showing 
an e6xtraordinury variation of mood. With most novelists the 
reader can, within certain limits, rely with more or less confi- 
dence on the character of the entertainment to be provided. 
With Mr. Snaith it bas always been rather a toss-ap whether 
he will divert or disconcert us. Huppily in bis new volume the 
bigh-spirited, exuberant mood prevails. To write such a book 
as The Great Age required immense courage. That becomes 
sufficiently clear when it is stated that the good genius of the 
plot is none other thun William Shakespeare, that his inter- 
vention is not intermittent but well-nigb continuous, and that 
his share in the dialogue is considerable. Here Mr. Snaith bas 
boldly discarded the method practised by nearly all of the 
greatest masters of historical romance. In their works the 
great historical personages are kept in the background or 
pass rapidly across the scene; the risk of comparing invented 
conversation with their recorded utterances or writings is thus 
avoided, and the leading réles are assigned to imaginary 
personages. The last time that Shakespeare was introduced 
in a work of fiction as a speaking character was in one of Mr, 
Maurice Baring’s fantastic sketebes, where the Bard was 
brought to a breakfast party at the house of a modern Mra. 
Leo Hunter and remained unrecognized. though the talk fell on 
his plays, unti) after his departure. But Mr. Baring cleverly 
dodged the difficulty by representing Shakespeare as a very 
quiet, common-sense, and commonplace country gentleman. 
Mr. Snaith practises no such evasions. His Shakespeare is 
a full-length portrait. But though Mr. Snaith sets Shake- 
speare before as in the prime of life und the maturity of his 
powers, he at least eschews the temptation to invest him with 
any of the daemouic attributes of genius, so far as his out- 
ward habit is concerned. He follows tradition in represent- 
ing Shakespeare as a mediocre actor, but a shrewd and capable 
man of business. But the qualities on which he is chiefly 
concerned to insist are bis modesty, charm, and friendliness. 
The fervours of Sbakespeare’s lawless youth have long subsided 
into a tranquil) geniality. He is beloved by his company and 
idolized by Burbaye, yet betrays a certain Hamlet-like irresola- 
tion in any emergency which calls for immediateaction. His 
habitual mood is one of grave and gentle irony. He is 
tender-hearted, but sbrinks from acting on impulse; he 
laments that he is cursed with the fell disease of not knowing 
bis mind, and declares that one day be will take a revenge 
apon himself and make a play of it. In the central scene of 
the story we find him with bis company at the ‘Crown Inn’ 
at Oxford, where, after the refusal of the University and 
civic authorities to sanction a performance in any hall or 
public building, The Merchant of Venice is played in tho 
courtyard of the inn. Amongst the audienee is Francis 
Bacon, whom Mr. Snaith treate rather unhandsomely. For 
not only does the future Lord Chancellor express his low 
opinion of the play in the presence of the author, but be tries 
to palm off a bud balf-crown in payment of bis seat. Baeon 
is shown as an acid young pedant, incensed by the play- 
wright’s violation of the unities and all the rules of the 
game. But we greatly doubt whether Baeon would have 
alluded to Aristotle’s Poetics as “the Ars Poetica.” Indeed, 
Bacon’s behaviour and criticisms are ealculated to outrage 
true Baconians and Shakespeare-Baconians alike. They are 
enough to have made the lute Mr. Spedding “tear up his 
bedding ” and commit the other atrocities attributed to him in 
a famous Limerick. 
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But the Bacon episode, though marked by an infelicitous 
invention, does not seriously affect the success of the story. 
Mr. Snaith’s satire is aimed at academic pedantry, and Bacon 
was not a pedant. The portrait of Shakespeare, if not 
supremely distinguished in execution, is more than pleasant. 
It is that of a lovable and delightful man. We do not know 
whether Mr. Snaith has studied Bagebot’s famous essay on 
“ Shakespeare—The Man,” but he certainly has contrived to 
illustrate very bappily some of the traits on which Bagehot 
specially insists—his patient sympathy and his tolerance of 
stupidity. As Bagehot puts it :— 

“ No doubt he talked to the stupid players, to the stupid door- 
keeper, to the property-man, who considers paste jewels ‘ very 
preferable, besides the expense '—talked with the stupid appren- 
tices of Fleet Street, and had much pleasure in ascertaining what 
was their notion of King Lear. In his comprehensive mind it was 
enough if every man hitched well into his own place in human 
life. If every one were logical and literary, how would there be 
scavengers, or watchmen, or caulkers, or coopers ?” 
Shakespeare’s conversation with the Nottingham tailor in the 
opening chapter is an excellent commentary on this passage, 
and the main aim that Mr. Snaith has had before him could 
not be better expressed than in the last sentences of the 
essay :— 

“We seem to see him eyeing the burgesses with good-humoured 
followship and genial (though suppressed and half-unconscious) 
contempt, drawing out their old stories, and acquiescing in their 
foolish notions, with everything in his head and easy sayings upon 
his tongue—a full mind and a deep dark eye, that played upon 
an easy scene—now in fanciful solitude, now in cheerful society ; 
now occupied with deep thoughts, now, and equally so, with trivial 
recreations, forgetting the dramatist in the man of substance, and 
the poet in the happy companion; beloved and even respected, 
with a hope for every one and a smile for all.” 

Perhaps we have dealt at undue length with the feature in Mr. 
Snaith’s novel which interests us most—the introduction of 
Shakespeare. The great majority of novel-readers will not 
trouble their heads about the question whether he has justified 
himself or notin this regard. Shakespeare or no Shakespeare, 
they want refreshment and recreation, and they will find both 
in the romantic adventures of the tragic runaways, Gervase 
Heriot and Anne Feversham, whose repeated escapes from 
deadly peril cause us many a sympathetic thrill, and whose 
ultimate entrance into the haven of wedded felicity will warm 
the hearts of all who cling to the traditions of poetic justice 


and happy endings. 





Pigeon Blood Rubies. By M. McD. Bodkin, K.O. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—If you really do not care for detective stories, it 
is useless for us to extol the deeds of Pau! Beck, already 
famous for his skill; but if you are one of those, for the 
most part serious-minded and literary people,,who find in 
such fiction refreshing relaxation, here is a story to your liking. 
“The more murders, the merrier” would seem to be the 
author’s motto, for no less than four occur before we are 
half-way through the book, each one more blood-curdling than 
the last; and through this web of iniquity Paul Beck and his 
comrades strive to defend the innocent. Away we go, villains 
and family secrets, footprints and bloodstains, all the time- 
honoured paraphernalia of crime, together with a good 
allowance of broken-hearted wives and idyllic love-affairs. 
As regards the writing of the story, we need only say that 
Mr. Bodkin knows exactly what is wanted: he has no care for 
niceties of style, uses flowing, garish journalese, moves at a 
tremendous rate, and scarcely allows us to pause for breath 
on one uneventful page. There are certain faults in the book 
—a too little curbed irrelevance, too great a dependence 
upon surprising coincidences, and the constructive mistake of 
stretching the plot to cover three generations; but we are 
willing to admit that even a hardened reviewer was unable to 
guess the end, and, when it came, was terribly afraid to go 
to bed. 

Roger Ingram. By Margaret Westrup. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Miss Westrup is a clever writer, and her work is always 
interesting; but it does seem to us possible that, by failing to 
be sure of her own intentions, she may fall short of any real 
achievement. There are two alternutive courses open to a 
writer of fiction; you can make the interest of your novel 
chiefly dependent either on its plot or on the psychology and 
sympathy of its charaoters.. Now Miss Westrup, although it 
is evident that she has the power of creating dramatic situa- 
tions, has definitely renounced the former school of writers; 





her story moves evenly on, with no especial aim, and very fey 
events to mark its course. So her value as a novelist must 
be judged by her skill in characterization, and that is, we fear 
too uneven to stand the test. Her study of that much mis. 
used blessing, an “artistic temperament,” in the person of 
Rosamund UCardell, is admirable, as is the somewhat priggish 
and self-satisfied hero. But we feel almost certain that the 
writer has never talked intimately with a flower-girl, or studied 
at first hand that vulgar, good-natured class to which poor 
Tibbie’s parents belong, and she fails utterly in the task of 
making them convincing. We would, therefore, ask Migs 
Westrup to consider seriously whether she would not be 
wiser in allowing us sometimes a little refreshing melodrama, 

ReapaB.e Novets.—Alan! Alan! By Eirene Wigram, 
(John Murray. 6s8.)—A good story, worthy of a happier title 
It contains an admirable drawing of a coward who finds 
courage at the last.——-The Veiled Life. By Henrietta Goldia 
(William Heinemann. 6s.)—Laura began life as a kitchen. 
maid and ended it as a happily married woman. That ig 
almost all the author has to tell us, but she succeeds in maki 
the tale unnatural——The White Horses. By Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Sutcliffe has given 
us, in his straightforward, spirited story of the Civil Wars, 3 
most delightful hero who serves on the side of the King — 
The Snare. By George Vane. (John Lane. 6s8.)—This novel 
may be stimulating; but it is so thoroughly vulgar that we 
do not see how it is helped by the writer’s assertion that it is 
true, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 








We have received the first publications of the “ American- 
Scandinavian Foundation,” established some four years ago by 
Mr. Niels Poulson. The books issued are divided into the two 
categories of “ Scandinavian Monographs” and “ Scandinavian 
Classics.” To the former class belongs The Voyages of the 
Norsemen to America, by William Hovgaard (Humphrey 
Milford for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 17s. net). 
The accounts of these voyages given in the sagas have, of 
course, been repeatedly discussed and analysed; but Professor 
Hovgaard, who was himself an officer in the Danish Navy, 
deals with the subject especially from the standpoint of 
navigation. His book is illustrated with some useful photo- 
graphs, drawings, and maps. To the second series of books, 
the “Scandinavian Classics,” belongs a selection of three 
Comedies by Holberg, translated by Oscar James Campbell, 
jun., and Frederic Schenck (same publishers, 6s. 6d. net). 
This famous Danish dramatist, who flourished during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, is hardly known in 
England, though some others of his plays were translated not 
long ago. His brisk and unsophisticated humour is well 
exemplified in the present selection. Lastly, we have in the 
same series some translations of Poems by Tegnér, the Swedish 
poet (same publishers and price). These are reprints, being 
partly the work of Longfellow, and partly of the Rev. W. L 
Blackley, who produced his versions more than fifty years ago. 





War Booxs.—The number of new books and pampblets 
connected with the war scarcely shows a sign of diminishing. 
We cannot attempt to keep pace with them, and must be 
content with a bare mention of two or three of the most 
valuable, First comes the second volume of Mr. John 
Buchan’s Nelson's History of the War (T. Nelson and Sons, ls. 
net), This is even better than its predecessor, which we 
noticed on February 27th. It carries the story from the 
beginning of the retreat from Mons up to the beginning of 
the Battle of the Aisne. ‘The most interesting chapter, 
however, is the one which gives a detailed account of Hinden- 
burg’s brilliant victory at Tannenberg at the end of August, 
which, so far as we know, has never before been described im 
England——The extremely useful work which Sir Perey 
Fitzpatrick has been doing lately in South Africa is revealed 
in the volume on The Origin, Causes, and Object of the War 
which he has just published (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 2s. 64. 
net). It contains in a revised form the gist of a series 
of lectures which he has been delivering in various parts 
of the Union, and which throw especial light upon the 
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colonial ambitions of Germany.——Another excellent book of 
g similar sort is Kaiser, Krupp, and Kultur, by Mr. T. A 
Cook (Jobn Murray, 1s. net). In this is reprinted a selection 
from the admirable leading articles that have been appearing 
from week to week in the columns of the Field. Next we 
may notice the terrible Oficial Book of the German Atrocities 
(C. Arthar Pearson, Is. net), which gives full translations of 
the official Reports issued by the various Belgian, Frencb, and 
Rassian Commissions appointed to examine the evidence. 
Lastly come @ couple of useful reference books: one a 
Hospital Handbook in English and Prench (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., ls. net) giving medical terms of every sort in the two 
languages, the other Reeves’ Chart of the Navies of Great Britain 
and Germany (St. Catherine Press, 6d.), showing very clearly 
in tabular form detailed particulars of the various types of 


warships. 











Booxs oF Rererence.—The Foreign Ofice List for 1915 
(Harrison and Sons, 10s. 6d. net) shows the effects of the war 
spon many of its pages, notably in the blanks left by the 
absence of diplomatic and consular services in the enemy 
eountries———The Clergy List, 1915 (Kelly’s Directories, 
19s, 6d. net), is another useful reference book that has just 
reached usi—In the new issue of The Newspaper Press 
Directory (C. Mitchell and Co., 2s.) will be found interesting 
comments upon the effect of the war upon the business of 
newspaper production and a discussion of the Censorship from 
a legal standpoint. It is remarkable that in spite of the 
difficulties caused by the war only a single London daily paper 
has hitherto ceased publication, whereas three new ones bave 
been started. The English Catalogue of Books for 1914 (The 
Publishers’ Circular, 7s. 6d. net) shows that upon the book trade 
the effects of the war have been considerable, but not so severe 
as might have been expeeted. The total number of books pub- 
lished during last year was eleven thousand five hundred and 
thirty-seven as compared with twelve thousand three hundred 
and seventy-nine in the year before. Two scholastic books 
of reference have reuched us. These are The Schoolmasters’ 
Year Book, 1915 (Year Book Press, 12s. 6d. net), and The Public 
Behools Year Book, 1915 (same publisbers, 58. net). In the 
latter will be found very full particulars as to the new regula- 
tions for temporary and permanent commissions in the Navy 
and Army.——The latest edition of Every Man’s Own Lawyer 
(Crosby Lockwood, 6s. 8d. net) includes information upon the 
war emergency legislation of the last few months. With 
this may be mentioned A Practical Guide to the Death Duties, 
by Charles Beatty (Effingham Wilson, 4s. net), and Guide to the 
Income Taz, by F. B. Leeming (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net). 











New Epitions.—The fifth edition of Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s 
Modern Germany (Smith, Elder, and Oo., 7s. 6d. net) contains 
four new chapters dealing with the war, ite causes and effects, the 
title of one of which is “The Ultimate Ruin of Germany.” 
Beside this we may notice the third edition of Mr. F. H. 
Skrine’s book upon The Expansion of Russia (Cambridge 
University Press, 6s. net), which gives # political history of 
Russia during the last century——Professor W. J. Sollas has 
brought out a second edition of his remarkable study in pre- 
historic archaeology, Ancient Hunters (Macmillan and Co., 
Ibs. net). It contains numerous additions and corrections. 
~—A revised edition has appeared of Mr. Charles R. Gibson’s 
popular treatise on Electricity of To-Day (Seeley, Service, and 
Co., 58. net); and with this may be mentioned a reprint of 
Blementary Human Biology, by J. E. Peabody and A. E. Hunt 
(Macmillan and Co., 4s.).——Lastly, we wust mention the 
eleventh edition of Williams’ Bankruptcy Practice, revised up 
to the beginning of this year by E. W. Hansell and ME. 
Hansell (Stevens and Sons, 30s.). 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








Andreyew (1.,), The Life of Man: a Play m Five Acts ...(Allen &Unwin) net 26 
| a} itman'’s Practical Journalism, cr Svo ............(1. Pitman) net 7:6 
| ad { and A.), Where There are Women, cr 8v0 ......... aaaieail (Unwin) 60 
ing (G. A.), Minnie’s Bishop, and other Shesien, cr 

(Hodder Sennen 6/0 
Bowley (A. L.) and Hurst (A. B. B.-), Livelihood and Poverty (Be yack x6 
Geanan 1-4 uel Butler: a Critical Study, 8vo ............ (M. er) net 7/6 
Geshe (M. es Bambi M rie, er 8v0 (Jarrold) 60 
} 5 ote -3 7 Soaps Spear oe net 36 
Defective Ching, > —_ paces 08, OF BVO ....cerrrereeee (Allon 6 Umle 4 Ss 














—s 


Du Paur (F.), The Conquest of Mount Cook, and other Climba, roy 8vo 
: (Alien & Cawin) net 1 
Gardiner (J. H.), Barward, cf 8V0 ......-...c0.cce00--eseeeee-eeeee- th H. Millard) net 66 
Gumlette (J. D.), Malay Poisons and Charm Cares, cr 8vo...¢Churehil!) net 4/6 
Gurdon (W. J.), Flags of the World, Past and Presest, er 8vo (Warne) net 6) 
Gregory (C.), The Mystery of Heuri Vaudin, er vo .............4A. Melrose) 6) 
Hardy (E. J.), The British Soldier: bis & u (Unwin) not 86 
Hodgkinson (Ly, Marjory ——~ CF BVO  .....-seeseres oc-c+-se-rereess.-»f Unwin) 60 
Houghton (M.), In the Enemy's Country, erS8yo ...{Chatte & Windus) net 50 
Howard (U.), A Prince in the Making, cr 8vo sveeveee 4 Lane) met 3 
Iddings (J. P.), The Problem, 890 .........ceccsccesesess AH, Milfard) net 21 
Johnson (O.), The Salamander, er $wO  ............00. ({M. Secker) 60 
King ‘D. B.), Scheme for Dealing with Tubercufous Persens im the County 
be L,Y 
Leighton (M. C.), The Fires of Lowe, cr 8¥0..............0.c0:ce000 { & Lock) 60 
Lewis (E.), Edward Carpenter: an old ier re ny 8vo ...dMethuen) net 5/0 
MacNeill (J.), World Power; the Empire of (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Marshall (A.), Explosives: their ufacture, Properties, Tests, an 
History, roy 8vo <. eansineetatneiatellasiiaiettiaeean oa 
Matthews (EK. R.), Refuse Disposal, er Svo................ ..AC. Griffin) net 6/0 
Mervin (8.), The Charmed Life of Miss Austin, er Sy ss-eeeefRtichards) G0 
Biosss Chad, Sie Daten, GPGD  cesicskshorcnmmentnieninentinnincinnetinenned (Putnam) 6) 
Muirhead (J. H.), German Philosophy im Relatien to the War, er #vo 
(J. Murray) net 2/0 






















Myddleton (P.), Souris: a Novel, Cr BVO cocccccsssesssreerseeeseseses-+>.-- Maunsel) 6/0 
O'Donnell (E.), The Lrish Abroad, B¥0  .......s0sssscerrssseesesenees (I, Pitman) vet 7 
Parsons (Mrs. C.), Over the k-dge, cr 8vo (8B. Macdonald) @ 
Paterson (W. P.), German Culture, er 8vo........ Siamnnnesanenees tJaok 3G 
Patterson (J. E.), Sea-Pie, 8vo ... (M. Gosch \ net 76 
Porter (E. H.), Miss Biliy’e Decision, er 8vo............ " 






Problems of American Geoloxy, by various authors, Svo...(H. 
Reynolds (Mrs. F ), Long Furrows, cr 800  ......c000000 
| OC eee nam 
Russell (L.), The Eternal Triangle, cr 8¥0............-.<00e--2-20004 Ward & Lock) 60 
Schwering (Count Axel von), The Berlin Court under William II., roy 8vo 
(Caseell) net 
Thorburn (A.), British Birds, 4 vols., folio ... ~~ "y) net 2 
Tyvan (K.), The House of the Foxes, cr 8vo . — & a b 
Verhaeron (E.), Poems: Selected, CR BVO .....ccccccccceeescereeceeeee Mane) ne 4 
Wakinshaw (W.), John’s Ideal City, and other Sermans (C. H. Kelly) net 2/6 
Waruer (G. T.), On the Writmg of Enylish, er 8vo seit (Blackie) net 9/6 
White (C. G.-) and Harper (LL), Aireraft in the Great War (Unwin) net 7,6 
Widditield (Judge), Words and Terms Judicially Defined, roy 8vo 
Mazwell) net 32/6 


(Sweet & 
Williams (H. N.), Tainted , Se } h|ULrk 
Young (E. H,), The System of National Pinance, 8vo (Smith & Elder) nct 76 
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LIBERTY-SILK 

FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FRER. 
LIBERTY & ©O., LTD,, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


The Committce of the Additional Curates Socicty 
have arranged their list of Grants for 1015. It is 
£5,000 less than that of last year, in view of the 
contributions in 1914 having fallen short of those in 
1913 by that amount. The Committce very earnestly 
hope that Churchpeople will contribute enough in 
1915 to cover this reduced grant list and so prevent 
a further reduction of grants in 1916, They hopo 
that regular subscribers may be able to help by 
sending supplementary gifts. They would greatly 
welcome the generous gifts of thoso who may be able 
to send large sums to meet the present emergency. 


A.C.S. Office: 14 Great Smith St, Westminster 


CAUTION. 


The Proprietors of 


SCHWEITZER’S “‘COCOATINA,” “FAIRY COCOA,” &c., 


beg to inform their clients that none of their 
products are manufactured In Germany; that 
they are a private English Company, managed 
by a Board of English Directors; and that 
all shares are held by relatives and eon- 
nections by marriage of the late sole pro- 
prietor, Captain Thomas Edward Symonds, R N. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth, 
Prevents le 
Bweetens the ° . 
Bold by Stores, end ROWLAND'S, G Haragz 
Ganpen, Lonpor. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Chins. ASSURANCE.|== 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVESTOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 2» BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 











In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than OXDINARY COFFEE. 
ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - £19, 618,135. 

FIRE, Loss ~ OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. oREAD, {1,ortn John | Street? LONDON. 








Gone comPamon a (22) seeks POST as SECRETARY 
or COMPANION SECRETARY to literary or Gentleman, or te 
Shorthand, yowrting ne. German GM. Ge Tongtaraes, Besos 
Roding, na tygewel , * 

ELGIAN BARRISTER (26) cooks 5 employment ; speak 
Apply by letter to MONSIEUR VAN DE VE VELDE, oo 1) Porte Square, W, 








——_== 


LECTURES, &c. 


[aE REV. JOHN HUNTER, D.p 
(Late of Glasgow), 4 
reaches every Sunday moi in the 

AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Worship at Eloven o'clock. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, ON, 
The Society offers to send e speaker tive of charge to Literary Societies 
Seem Meetings, &. 


Rerse HOLLOWAY GOLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Principal: Miss E. C, HIGGINS, } 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—Eleven Entrance Scholarshi 
to £60, and several of not more than £30, tenable for oo 
the College, lege, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be 
June 23th to July 3rd, 1915, Names must be entered before May 29th, 
The College en? peegenes Women Students for London 














“eda zene, a: — ——e . ae oo er sire 
Collaze, linglefield Geeon = py y = 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by ths 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cam! 
Teachers’ ane | cate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford 
Diploma; and the Cherwel} Hall Teachers’ ificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Toon f for the three Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from 
£4 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 

)}ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Inco 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training 

Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. 8 Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, rr 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Pros: uses and information 
concerning ‘Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


= PRINCESS OHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residenca, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .....--s-ree11162118,000,000, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS with special qualifications for the 


teaching of English and Latin. 

Applicants must be graduates and 6: enced in Secondary Schoo! teaching. 
Preference will be given to a candidate holding an honours degree in Latin or 
English. 

Salary £100, rising by £10 a year to £170, The scale provides for an allowance 
in respect of previous ex ence. 


























Tho appointment is subject to the diti regulations respecting Day 
Secondary Schools under the L hire Education Committee. 
P Forms of application (to be returned not later than aon rr. — 
 Aoctington, ._ Clerk. 
{) Bev aeeerss OF LIVERPOOL, 


FACULTY TY OF ABTS, 


CHAIR OF ave DESIGN, 

‘The Council invite applications for this Chair, which is associated with the 
School of Architecture. Salary £400, Residence required from Ist October to 
Sist M. Pr J tice allowed on conditions, Duties to begin 
Ist October, 1915. Applications, together with the names of three persons to 
whom reference may be made, and twelve copies of not more en six 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 10th May, 
1915, Further particulars regarding contise and duties =e be had 
application, EDWARD CAREY Registrar. 


BePrord COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
IVEESITY OF LONDON.) 
ONIEGENT 'S PARK, N 


Tho Council, having instituted a eocond ASSISTANT-LECTURESHIP IN 
LATIN, invite applications for the appointment. The salary offered is £1658 
year, ap - £200, non-resident, The appointment is open to men and 
women eq 

Six ae ree y or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, April 26th, to the 
SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ICE-PRINCIPAL required in a High-class Bo 
School as DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. Gentleman in Holy O 
preferred (not essential) and a Classic, Salary, £200 res. with cap. tee 
= — JUNIOB Posts.—Messrs, NE ES, Tutorial Agents, 199 

ecadilly, 


WARDEN IN HOLY ORDERS REQUIRED for the 

St. Asaph and Bangor Clerical Education Society. Salary £350 and 

(in Bangor). academical qualifications essential.—Full iculars 

of work and conditions ma; be obtained from the Rev. T. H. VAUGHAN, The 

Ler ‘ — Flutelire, to whom applications must be sent in before 
7 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH. Mr. P. H. L. SVANE, M.A., receives 
(epectd entry), be. Linge motors how, within 590 etngeetaes, Lens. Bry 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, mouth, 


HE Rev. W. O. STAINSBY, M.A, receives TWO 

RESIDENT PUPILS. Large Rectory. Tennis Court, Golf. Mag 
nificent prospect, Hainault Forest, Thames. High. Healthy. Loads 
10 miles. Rectory, Chigweli Row, Besex. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


T U DOR ot. A AL L. 
HURST, 
Principal, Miss. NIGHTINGALE, EMA, Londoa, 
unded 1850, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION cen ice oe DAUGHTERS 


House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London 
SPECIAL meaty wt -7 FF — (Foreign Method), 


LECTURES BY WELI-KNOWN PHOFESSORS. 
" anesnatbadetad SCHOOL, TIVERTON, x. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { eo mt MA 
ds of 12 acres. 





Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; 
Healthy situation; high position; SAFE DISTANCE IN 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON. —School for Girls = 10 to 19 
years. Thorough ay education, with t attention to 


Elder Tock may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and iteld for bcs 


and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DOD 


Siz EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confident! — 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERKSET.—Deligh Home Sc 
with thorough education forGentlemen’ |e only, Entirechargeof Ch 
dren with ntsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. {rum 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


pss CESS HELENA iA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
tion to me Art, — Holida: ye arranged fer | 
grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a o pem. Officers’ 


66 guineas a year. a 
. MARGARET'S, POLMONT. 


Head-Mistress—Miss WORSFOLD. 

The School, which has been re-furnished aud sooguionst, is situated in 8 
healthy position on the main line between Edinburgh aud Glasgow. Moders 
education for girls 7 to 18 years on Public School tise. amy’ qualified resides 
Staff. Visiting Masters and Mistresses from Edinbu: Prep. for Music 
University exams. Annual inspection D4 Oxford and hae Joint 
Large, extensive buildings and grounds; pla: fields for Cricket, Hockey. 














for if ot 
daughters, 








Lacrosse, Tennis, Fives Courts. Fees from £66 to £75 a year. Prospectus o 
application. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES= 


Boarding School for Girls, Private grounds of 12 acres. 


mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting ~yy Games, 


Norta.— 





riding, swimmi Through express trains to London and the 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 
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RAPPERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award THREE SCHOLAR 

APs to arlvr fo spec sujet 9 te approved ty the tompany ov forthe 
su 

etnentinn. ention of a Univere:ty in the United Svholar- 


Des value of £60 anaum 
shige will wo oC nf 


om, 


and will be tenable for two 





1915, avd must have —_ 
- yt e soo eat 7 to the Company of successful The 
or guardian of every candidate must «atisfy the Gempeay. ahe 


than three years et sowe time ef ee a 


pot lese 

London. rtber Wooo to The 
Cuknk TO THE D PEBS oarant. Dees —is Throgmorton 
Sireet, E.C. 


— 


CGesn0n EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


% DENISON HOUSE, _ WEST MINSTE: -—- = fetovia $019) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, } J 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gnamworr Gaat, 
Board and ‘luition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONAKDS.ON-SRA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. lim., M.A, 
Bourd and ‘i uition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is takes, 
Thee premises. Fees £60. 
he Couneil will consider favourably applications for edmissicn for short 








7. ELPHIN’S CHUROH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY — | MATLOCK. 
(For the Leaghters of of Ulergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET Fi t FLOOD, Classical Tripoe, Cambs, 





hb Education on Modern lines. Pre tion for Public Examina- 

Universities. —, Staff of : t Mist: a. Sede 
enn ‘ha Sanatorium ymoasium, Swimming-bat c. uable 

= - Scholarships for duughters of Clergy ; Scholarships to 
<i 


a ened 4 HEAD-MISTRESS, 8t. Darley 
on, arte it See CLAON WILLIS, The Rostory, Wantaton. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
pyttinn bracing air, over 750 ft, above sea level. Thoroughly 
education. r.—Prineipal : 


t of characte 
A MELVIL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Address, Whineroft, Crowborough. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST sn frmer 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Hoarding Schoo! for 
ea modern lines. a one ope he ~~ | -——— 


lor 

















Pupils pre , _ a | for the Universities if rey 
§* y/ aenth SCHYOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Te ad MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 








Beed-Mistress— Miss L, 81100X, 
Summer Term will begin April 22nd and will] terminate July 15th. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Since te South ad Bee Conse. Thocvagh Dota eset 


=. pecial ) games, riding, &c. 
ase in 7 
Ten balthy lle, RESIDENT PUPILS 
Prospectus and further particulars (rom the PRINCIPAL, 


SLY. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
lost CHARLES BERBSTOED, ECB. OL. Pracipalo— 








iods of girls unable to return to Continental echools. 
MILHAM PORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. lL. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, “ies 5,8. H. McCasm 
(Late of Ladies’ Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, @ to 50 Guineas'a your. Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the Univerwity. 


Teco see, EASTBOURNE— 
Prmcipals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Mies JOUNS, M.A.Lond. we 
ege).— First-rate Modern Education, Workey oan built fora 








Large Playing-fields and Kink. og ‘Tennis, Swimining, 
4c, Summer Term tegins thursday, May 
UTDOOR ai ae FLOWER — 


NEW BURY.—Garde for Women, Glesshouses, Vexetattes, Frai 
Flowers, Full wee me lbh cong Botany by B.Sc. in 104 RES. 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Medallists. 

Marketing, oe acme —For preapestus apply PRINCIPALS, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
yi te NAVAL OADE!SHIPS. Age 178 


to 18}. 
—— ! 1915-1916. No Nomination req Tevil'ss Secth 
eon aj | ene op appheation to siMes GIEV South 








witb a 
Molton 


” ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Coun Maguificent buildings m |cantful mtuation, 540 
above sea, tacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINELKING class for NAVAL 








CaLETS, 
Head-Mester, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Reswianticn for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual vaiue from oo = to £56 lis. gs 
——y will Legiv ot ¥ a.m. on TUESDAY, JUNE ler. tes must 

ander 15 on September dist, 1915. 4 Forme to 2 te led mam ms 
w the CH B CLERK, The C Durham, oa befure M7th.— 
For further particulare apply to Rev’ RB. D. BUDWORTH, Head Master, 


School House, Durham. 





Premdent— 
A ALEXANDER, F.B.G Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff 
Medica) Lecturers and experienced Teachers ia - 
, meluding a Swedish Mistress from the Ro: 
Educated Women are tramed as Scieuti 
Education. Health Studeuts received m residence. Medical supervision. 

References ;ermitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Men. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


*S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD. ‘PH YSICAL TRAINING O¢ ILLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Ruud, Redford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, mye 
are trained in this C ‘ollege to become Teachers of Hiymnastios ip Colleges aod 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and im 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Ma: ae Payee 
Igy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


DGBASTUN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY BOAD, BIEMINGHAM. 
oe... hus G ABLETON YOUNG, UNG, M.A. 


ae for the Univers: 7 Se holarsbip, 
OMESTIC SCIENCE E berak ENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOX BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BUAKDING HOUSES. 


Prospectus trom the HEAD MISTRESS. 
HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
BESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GZNTLEMER, 
E ls avd tor i 
desired, Entre charge of pupi “at sara 


preparation 
abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Sulstitute for Contmental School ; special facilities for learning 
» 28 well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
and liberal diet; bexlthy locality m &c., im own grounds; sea- 
.—For Prospect us apply to Miss ROBE . Principal, 


RIS HOME SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD.—First-rate 
French Teachers and Professors, Only French spoken, Careful study 

of - language ‘conversation, elocution, literature, ™ he usic, Art. 
position wear Heath, — Mlle, EXPULSON, ewley ‘Road, 

W. W. Hampstead, 


L*enout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on a to Miss MACEAE MOIR, 














facility for finishing pu 














: 7 Grayshott, 
Winraerp aa HALL, HERTS. 
Asmal] HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Th general education on modern 
Gtted gymnasium, Swedish brill ev SSeld for —Principal, 
Mus ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistres sof or’s Field, Godalming). 








—_—_—_ 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
er -CLASS SCHOOL POR GIRLS.—Exce septonat advantages. 
iteruture, an usic -——e J — attention given to 
health und the development of character. repare! for Sirenset 
ezaminatious. Excellent results. Good ~ tee seid te es, Reterenees 
y permitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardaley, Hon, Sec., C.MLS., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


exe 1ELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

avnilahle for thees genre, om application to Principal, 

TER HOLIDAYS, “Sat to April 28th, ” 





a 








UGBY SCHOOL SOHOLARSHIPS 
ihe Qualifymg Examination at Candidate's School will take ce on 
Monday, May Sist. Final Examination at RUGBY will begin on nesday, 


Juae 8tb.—Particulars from Tue SECRETARY. Candidates for Scholarships 
at Winchester or Eton are excused the Qualifying Examination and will attend 
at Rugby for the final only. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—An ARTHUR PERCIVAL 

SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £26) a your has been founded in memory 
o} tveut.-Col. Arthur Jox-Biake Verctval, 5th Fusiliers, D.3.0., Officer of the 
Legion of Honour (U.8.), eho was killed im action near Ypres on October 3ist, 
1914. It is open to sons of near Officers ia the service of the King, and is 
offered in addition to those al y offered for aye im May, 1915.— 
Part:culars frum the hap MASTERS SECKETA 


YOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND.— 
The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to offer TWO SUHOLARSHIPS 
of £00 per annum, tenable for two or three years at sume place of advanced 
education fur the =“ of Theoretical or Applied Science, Art, Medicine, or 
Law, or the Degree Examinatiun of some University in “the Dee Kingdom. 
The Scholarships wi.l be awarded to (a) Sons or xr: of the 
Drapers’ Company bet ween 16 and 20 yearsof aye on the wy tay 1915; (b) other 
boys of the same age. The parent or guartian of every Candidate must 
pony = Pe ate ae —. he needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry 
Company wil] shortly have the right also to nominate 
=> ap Exhibition of i per ry tenable for three years at King’s Coltage, 














Cambridge, a son or dsoo of of the Company of nut more than 
20 years of urther jculars may be obtained on «pplication to 
The CLERK ) THE co. ANY, Drapers’ Halil, Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C, 

ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOPS TEIGNTON, 


8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken eusures tn:tividua! tuivon and cureful training, with special 
regurd for the characteristics and requirement» of each A 

home lite, in the midst of © —_ besutifu) country. moor and the 
sea within eaxy reach. An ejuable and very healthy climate, 


HELT SNHAM COLLEGE SCHULARSHIPS.— 
Examinat May 18th, loth, ®th, At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. value £75 to £220 and or some h.-y.- EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are sot ys PY © Collexe, whether Semar 
or Junior Department, ineluding — 0 HkkEPOKD ni) SCuOLA RSE, 





value £35 anpam, with ie Gare bare, or resid: 
Herefordshire. Also aEMY AND OL yw c BLTOMIAN nN SOHOLA ROU 
Some NOMINATIONS —= = 8 OF ba CLERGY <4 230 per 
apuum, are open for next —Apply to BUBSAR, The College, 
Che'tenham, 





yaa SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 190, 


A Public School on Modern Linea, with © Peepasstary Department, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 9rn, 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 

IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
Gis held on WEDNESDAY, JUNE ©2u, and cotentas Sam for FOUR 


OLARSHIPS (val £70, £20, £40, and ), one of w offered for 
Officers k killed im the War.—Fer apply The BURSAR, 











sons of 
Gierterwick School, Scttle, Yorks, 





te ee 
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LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE fag yer ge _ —An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 8rd and 4 for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, F yw six im PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all.tenable for three, years, and open.to boys.under 15 on 
ang Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Piatt a and House Scholarshi — 
re tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rey, A. 
COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
be egos = reserved for Sons of Clergy ow Officers.— For furt rther 
a, over Se So to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. LUSHINGTON, 


A., or to 
 WLINGHAE COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, fnoespomted 2 seen 

Head-Master: F. 
inclusive Foes, £42 to £31 p per enna, 


Modern Labora 

FOUR seston, | SCHOLARSULTS ‘FOR 3B COMPETISION, MARCH 20rn. 
XT TERM BEGINS APRIL 29ru, 

Tilustrated Segoe and full particulars on a lication to the HEAD- 

MASTER or the SECRET. 








([OmOOLs pais cies ee obtain (free of st change eat 


& ee for for boye and and girls by full particulars of 
ty preferred, rangy 


Aas y “pragtaggeey pent 
uroRs ea Monat TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lat, 
uca! som. Ww are largely 
~—— on< the most importan : and aan ae 
rmation difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Wr Telanemn eae og City 


joe AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACH 
OAKLEY HOUSE, * 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., Reuben, wc 
Under the Ss So "Committee appointed by the Teachirw’ Qui, 
College of Association of Assistan:. 
ay oe aN Welat ab Count Mochools An ma 
dane Agener bes established for the Teachers te 
witHour UNNECESSARY ‘ore bees, 
calculsied on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex 
Hours for oon 5 lla.m. > | p-m, — ; to Hh ey 
turdays, 11 a.m. -m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should te 
Registrar— Miss CE M. FOUNTAI. 

















RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An Sei hin ATION will be 
held on June Ist and @nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
the HE ». thy from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 


;HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and follo wing days.—Further informatiun can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1676) Motor 
} from Maidstone. Complete modern School buildings 

ge 1911). Separate house, &., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full particulars from Rev. 
W.-W. Holdgate, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Le — Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Pa “1 git Thureday , 22nd April, 
115. ee iead. Master—C. W, ATKINSON, 


CO sorwace, 3 COLLEGE. oe ees Modern 

Natural Sci and Music SCHOLA LSHIPS, value from £25 

,-. £100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 

RMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

in the last week in March for about 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for 
board and tuition in some cases to £9 per annum, and also for about 15 
ita: on ~~ eee reducing same fees to £46 per annum.—Apply, 























Seite 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &e. 


BEtavrean, 8 NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

ie bd Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
ks, Massage, Brea‘ Exercises, Rational Physical 

Seth Net fet ead poeta ee Bie aes 

Medical re erences.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SJUGGESTION . FOR THOSE WISHING TO a4 
—~ Ry Gold Bracelets, Geld hey: Gold Chalas, for prompt suk 
yee the agg —y the most reliable Best 


vs ie for 
offers made. a ert. as, and Countion Bank.—FRASERS 
IPs wick) LTD., GOLDSMITH, Princes Street, [psvich, 


LD ARTIFIOIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
exnatacturar, ‘fons. ‘BROWNING, intend oft perteea otal ape t 
forwarded b; —— © per return, or offer made.—Chief 
Street, London, 00 years, 


PI LB PS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
and Fm S for the tertmont “ol Ge Gentlemen —— From E 
po enced Medical and Nursing treatment. Swoming, oa8 
7. i — — ty boy &o.—Apply W. GRISEW 














3 ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
airman ¢ Trustees: Viscount Cob! 
ead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHITS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


J7ASTBOURN  E COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Arm - 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole ee 
Corps. New buildings, racquetsand fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge ; under the Management of the Committee of 

David Lewis Colony. Home life ——: care, and suitable education for 
tore oanee to Epile oper Terms eekly.—Further particulars may be 
ined from Dr, AL McDOUGALL..” The hteon Aldorley Edge. 


EXPERT ADVICE dang Boys who don’t get on at 

ACKWARD Public Schools, shy bo O78, idle boys, boys who can be 
BOYS led but not driven. y such 78 become failfires 

for want of good Guidance and Excouragement at the 

critical time, Consultation and Advice (in confidence) without obligation,— 
“SIGMA,” c/o Galts, J. Dalton Street, Manchester. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 


OURNALISTIO and ‘SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
hi ¥OR LADIES.—Rapid systematic pe | Six Months’ Course from 
date. Excellent introductions given ‘elephone or a pa 

oy IANGLE SECRETARIAL ( OFFICES, fh South Mo Molton Street, W 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCI ES, 


CHOOLS D a7 UTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOY 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, havin ving an intimate, UNIQUE, and upto tite 
knowl of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS | in } md country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection b ding ( free of eharee) pro- 
ypectuscs. and full ticulars of RELIA a and highly recommended 
+ =~ including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in 
REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. ‘The age of Pupil, district proferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. *Phone, write, or call, J. & J, PATON, ~ pane Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, Loudon, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRIN 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W . Tel.: Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


AS ‘SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. 7 THRING, and CO., 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

insite a tepestions from qualified ladies’ who are lookin ng for 

: a RESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVEBNESSES iP Private 

aa ies. 

Prospectuses wie forwarded gratis on spplication 
NO _CHARGE FOR RE ISTRATION. 


lyiHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

e thoroughly efficient education - & quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 

fu Ul particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 

443 Canuon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of Loy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 























ais HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed vt Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Weeteat, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. L. -4 4 to the. ~a Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to ls. 84., 28. 84., 4, — 
HOWAXKTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 47 1 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 





== 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausanr Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUABE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parson: H.M, ‘un —— 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bat 
to retain their normal income, or = 9 = Ry to 
avnuities for relatives or friends, are invited to eo Svore 
particulars of the DONATIONS CABRYING Live “SNNULTIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving a 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing walk of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required anuually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue East or Harnowsr. Secretary: Gopraer H. Hamicton, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 


The orphans of persons once in poenpestty are clothed, maintained and 
olnesten rom the earliest age until 15 — ol 

The Next Election will take place in May. Forms of nomination should be 
applied for “ once as the list will close on the 25th inst, 

PUNDS RE MOST URGENTLY NEEDED to make up for the los 
caused ~y ihe yy of 4 Anniversary Dinner owing to the War, 
and to off a large _—— e Bankers. 

ied Commr, HABRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, EC. 


————— 











—, 
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are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British (Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 
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(Established 
1869.) 





® 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chicf Offices :—-104-122 CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 


Prncpal - Erv, W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers -—Jouy BR. Baasow, Exq., J.P.; 
Cot, and Arp, Sin Cusziss Waxsrieip, J.P, 


THE WAR, 


during its continuance, and long after, 
will make heavy demands on our 
resources. But, in accordance with our 
traditions for 45 years, no child in moral 
peril or ascertained need will be denied 
shelter and care. 


Increased Cost of Maintenance of our 
family of 2,300 must be met. No 
luxuries—only absolute necessities aro 
provided, yet some of our children and 
workers have already voluntarily deniod 
themselves to help as to pay our way. 

Our books close about Mareh 31, and I 
confidently appeal for SPECIAL GIFTS 
to enable us to und the year free of debt. 


ll [Pee ver Fom A, 


Remittances should be addressed to Rev. W. Hodson Smith, 
National Chiliren’s Home, 104-122 City Road, London, E.C 














- PHCENIX __ 


Assurance Company, 


Limited. 





_Head Offices : : 19 & 7, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 





TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 


£16,000,000 








Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£90,000,000 





P.C., G.C.S.L. 





Chairman : 
FIRE - LIFE - 
Loss of Profits following’ Fire, 


Fidelity Guarantee, 


ACCIDENT - 


Burglary, 


MARINE 


Compensation, 
etc. 


Workmen’s 
Trustee and Executor, 


Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 





General enmesceantt 


SIR GERALD H. 





RYAN. 
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PLAYER'S “Pine Perfect” 


NAVY MIXTURE 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 







Mild and Mediem = 
an D & an 
: > 










PER 
oz. 


1/8 per }-1b. Tia. 
White Label 
































& Cco., 
LTD. 


ELKINGTO 












Elkington Plate. 
Modern and Antique 


Silver. 






Jewellery. 





Dressing Bags. 





Bronzes. 












FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





oO 








LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C, 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Nowhall Strcet. 
MANCHESTER: 
50 King Street. 
GLASGOW: 


42 Buchanan Street, 






.LIVERPOOL,: 
29 Lerd Street. 









“« To Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, American 


Visitors, and others wishing to spend the 
Spring and Summer in London in a digni. 
fied, well-furnished Adam House, in an ideal 
situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses 
of Parliament, and chief Public Offices, 


TO LET 


FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful 
and quiet HOUSE in 
Westminster (14 Queen 
Anne’s Gate), over: 
looking St. James’s Park. 


At the end of the ecighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was the private Museum of the cele- 
brated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Baths, spacious Dining Room with 
Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 
Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante- 
Room as depicted in well-known mezzo- 
tint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, 
Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 


Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





—9 


Farther particulars and orders to 
view of the Agents: 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The House could be let from the middle of March 
till the end of August, or for further term by arrange 
ment. Strict references required from intending 





tenants. Housemaid left in house ; wages paid. 











— + 
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PERMANENT 


COAL. 


A CLEVER INVENTION. 





An inexpensive Appliance Suitable for all 
Coal- Grates which Saves Scuttles upon 
Scuttles of Coal. 


An exceedingly clever invention by a North-country scientist 
bids fair to revolutionize all existing ideas of coal consumption. 
It is suitable for grates of all kinds (including kitchen ranges) 
and only costs 3s., or 3s. 6d. post free. 


No Alteration itn Appearance of Fire. No 
Treatment of Fuel, No Special Installation or 
Renewal. 


The Incandescent Fire Mantie is a device of special design and 
composition, fully protected by Putent, which is simply placed in 
the centre of any grate. It scientifically utilizes the beat energy 
created by the combustion of the coal which, instead of flying up 
the chimney, as is the case with the larger portion of such energy 
in ordinary grates, is made to bring the mantle to incandescent 
beat. Thus there lies in the centre of the fire a white hot mass of 
what may be termed everlasting coal, throwing off more heat than 
eal alone cun give, yet absolutely unburnable and as good at the 
end of twelve months as it ie the first day. The appearance of 
the fire is in no way altered; the mantle is completely covered by 
the surrounding coal,and its presence cannot be detected. NO 
INSTALLATION, ALTERATION, OR SPECIAL TREATMENT 
OF THE FOEL OR THE GRATE IS NECESSARY. There is 
po recurring expenditure of any kind; when once you have pur- 
chased the fire nuintie at its modest price of 8s. you can enjoy for 
ever a beautifully bright and hot fire at an enormous saving of 
eal. ‘The mantle is placed into the grate with exactly as much— 
and no more—trouble than it is to pat on a lump of coal. It 
requires no attention or care of any kind. 


Remarkable Test Figures. 


As the result of a recent strictly supervised test upon modern 
grates, it was found that the average consumption of coal per 
grate in the ordinary grate (eight grates were experimented apon 
im this particular test) was 841b. of coal for a period of eleven 
hours, On the following day one of th» new fire mantles was 
placed in each of these same grates, and the coal consumption per 
= fora period of twelve anda half hours was then found to 

ve been reduced to 19 1b. 8oz., whilst the beat was greater, 


Saves its Cost in a Few Days. 


The price of the Incandescent Fire Mantle is 3s. (33. 64. post 
free), which small sum is saved back in a few days. The mantic 
laste for an indefinite time, and can be used in grates of any size, 

wern, or construction. On account of the proportionate saving 
™ postage two manties can be dispatched post free to any address 
im the kingdom on receipt of 6s, 6d., and three for only Qs, At 
this time of enforced economy, and with the aiditional danger of 
the present high coal prices rising still further, the great saving 
effected by the Incandescent Fire Mantle should not be neglected. 
Orders and remittances should be addressed to The Incandescent 
Fire Mantle Syndicate (Dept. 82), 9 Station Parade, Queen's 
Read, Peckham, London, S.E, 
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CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller ov Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


WHY BE 
CONTENT WITH 


0 
0 


when you ean obtain, 
with greater security, 
6%, 10%, 15%, even 20%? 


The cost of living is rising rapidly ; incomes derived 
from investments have in many cases been reduced. 
What is to be done? The prudent investor is turning 
his attention to ‘Sun Life of Canada” Annuities. This 
company, one of the soundest concerns in the world, 
deals with the whole problem of Annuity Insurance on 
progressive and comprebensive lives. Ite attractive 
forms of Annuities do not only appeal to those who have 
already reached the evening of life. Middle-aged men 
and women with small and large capital, even young 
men and women with no capital as all, bat with incomes 
that leave a margin for saving—all find investment 
advantages in the “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
Insurances not to be gained elsewhere. 


BUY AN ANNUITY 


You can buy an Annuity out and out, or you can buy 
a deferred Annuity and pay for it out of your Income— 
so much per year until the Annuity becomes due. You 
can buy joint Annuities for yourself and your wife, you 
can buy educational Annuities for your children, you can 
buy Annuities with the whole return of your Capital 
guaranteed. And these are but a few of the various 
forms of Annuities purchusable. Investigate! Your 
inquiry may mean, probably will mean, the doubling or 
quadrupling of your present income. You will gain in 
every way by taking out a “Sun Life of Canada” 
Auouity. Your income will be larger and more amply 
secured, If you happen to be in indifferent health 
when the arrangement is made you will have s#ill better 
terms offered. 
The “Sun Life of Canada” has assets of £12,800,000 
invested under the strict supervision of the Canadian 
Government, A present undivided surplus of £1,000,000 
over all liabilities makes Assurance with the “Sun Life 
of Canada” doubly sure. 





J. F. Junkin (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C, 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Urgennation), 


OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—-To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, end improve the moral and 
physicai concition of the peonie by bringing about the 
acoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 


& «. d. 
». B&B 0 6 | Members ove 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. ... 5& 0 0} Assuciates, with Literature 
DE. won wa © 8¢ and Journal... .. .. «= 0 5 0 
‘ibe Subscription of Ledies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, exce}t ip the case of sulseriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


£ #, a: 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .., mwa a we 8 








Offices: 72 VICTORIA GTREET, WESTM:-NSTER, S.W. 


©) 00 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 
*Je cash value given forsets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kijline, Geo, Moure; Books iMus- 
trated ty Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Karly books on America 
and Australia. Eutire libraries or smaller collections purchased to ang 





amount.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joha Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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Mr.Heinemann’s List 
BRUNEL’S TOWER 


A New Novel by Eden Phillpotts. 6s. 


“*A beautifully told story, and there is 
something austere In the style, though 
exquisiteiy sensitive.”—Patll Mall Gazette, 

**The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has 
yet written... never for an instant does 
t pall, and when we reach the end wo fe 


we have parted from a dear friend.” 
—Evening Siandard, 


A Novel in Great Demand 


THE MAN OF IRON 


By Richard Dehan, Author of “'The Dop 
Doctor,” “ Between Two Thieves.” 6s, 


**One reads the eight hundred pages with 
ever increasing ab.orption in the terrible 
and wonderful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
DEAD By Fycder Dostoevsky. 


Translated by Constance Garnett. Each 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published uniform with above: 
The Brothers Karamazov. The Idiot 
The Possessed. Crime and Punishment 























Books for Garden Lovers 


OUR SENTIMENTAL 
GARDEN 3, agnos & Egerton 


Castle. 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson, 6s. net. 


**One of the pleasantest garden books I 
have ever encountered.”—Mr, Punch, 


The FOUR GARDENS 


By “‘Handasyde.”’ Illustrated in Colour 
by Charles Robinson. 6s. net. 


**Thore is a wholesome fragrance about 
these garden sketches that is very 
pleasant."’—Spectator, 


MARIE 
TARNOWS KA 


By Mrs. Chartres, Author of “The 
Devourers.” 6s. net. 


*“‘An extraordinarily _inscinating human 
document.”—Senday Ti 


THE LONELY 
NIETZSCHE 


By hie Sister, Frau Forster-Nietzsche, 
With Portraits. 15s. net. 
other 


**Intensely interesting. The lon 

sages quoted from letters, notes, an 

unpublished papers give the ik & value 
ve.” 
Chronicle, 








no other volume about can 
—Daily 


THE HOME OF THE 
BLIZZARD The Story of the 


Australasian Antarctic Expedition, 
1911-14, 

By Sir Douglas Mawson, D.Sc. 800 
magnificent Photographs. 2 vols. 
Crown 4to, 36s. net. 


**The best written account of Antarctic 
Exploration we have ever read.” 





—Morning Post. 


**The main thing that has impressed us in 
reading this book—one of the worid’s greatest 
stories of adventure. there is not amoment’s 

doubt about this—ts the sense that informs it 
all see of a dominatine, triumphing will 
pews -.« It is an intensely moving anda 
pulous-true Story.... Astrange, mastores 
have sat down toi 


pages have 


he night.”— rday Review, 





= 





, WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
#1 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





MEDOC. 
Per Dosen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ,?sr a Det 
Pure BORDEAUX, an — 
light Dinner Wine. The qualit: 
of this wine will be found pm to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison tt will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The ae this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases und Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Stroet. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, L!miTED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


Paid-u > ital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together......... £3,960,000 


Reserve sain of Proprietors ..... 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, £.0. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


National Book Trade Providsnt 
Society. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and 
approved under the National Insurance Act.) 
President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of > 

tress among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership £5. early Subscription 6s. 
No application for help has been 
refused. 


Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant, 
B, W. Tuoxsros, 
9 Walbrook, E.0. Secretary. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacxenar. 
The COUN of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFBIENDING YOUNG SEB 
VANTS is prepared to send the above teeing 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, = in bed mpm 
Pe'the rate of 10s. per 100 on & — 
SECRETARY, Central Office, "Benison ie 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8. W., a 
Subscriptions and Donations towards thi o Funds of 
the Association should be “Tow Meera, 
BARCLAY and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. 


17/6 9/8 

















The “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tus Otp Cornas 
Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tus Inrernationan News Companr, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.4.; Muzsses. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrirtion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; Ganicnanr’s 
Lrprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lop., 85 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson anpd Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
TasAnaio-American Booxse.iine Depot, 
Port Said; and Wau. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town, 
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Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsipz Pac (when available) 


14 Gurnzas., 
BABS crcccccevecscescvecccscccsesee £12 12 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 9 
Narrow Column (Third of 
BED ccc ccccesseavccsnscessceess 440 
Half Narrow Column ......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column...... 234 
Column (two-thirds width 
of page)....... secescocoseceees 8 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
OeRRS TED cccreccseserceresees £16 160 
Inside Page ..scccsecceeeeeeeeees 14 140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s. ; 
every additional line (containing on an 


and 1s. a line for 


average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of paze, 
8s. an inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. aa 
inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 

width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to 

space. 


Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
Parasite 1n ADVANCE. 


Quar- 
terly. 


Half- 
yearly. 


Including postage Yearly. 
to any part of 
theUnited King- 


a 072 


£1 8 6...0 14 3... 


Including postage 
to any of the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 
Germany, India, 


China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...082 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE SERVICE KIPLING 


26 volumes, I6mo. Blue cloth. 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


Plain Tales from the fills. 2 vole. Thetight that Failed. 2 vols. 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. The Naulahka. 2 vols. 

Beo Willie Winkie. 2 vols. Many inventions. 2 vols. 
From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. The Oay’s Work. 2 vols. 
Lfe’s Handicap. 2 vols. Kim. 2 vols. 











A History of Persia. By Lient.-Col. P. M. 
SYKES, C.MG.,, C.i.E., Author of “Ten Thousand Miles in 
Persia” and “The Glory of the Shia World.” With 7 Maps, 
4 Plates in Colour and 170 in Black and White, and numerous 
Head-pieces. In 2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. net. (Tuesday. 


®,* This history must necesearily prove of very great value to 
those who are concerned in any way with Persia, for it at once 
forms the only work which deals with the country a3 a whole and 
embodies the rich fruits of modern research. 





SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern Representatives. sy 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.se, LL.D, F.RS. Second Edition. 
Iustrated. 8vo. 168 net. 








The British Empire. _ ay sircuartes P. 
LUCAS, K.v.B,, K.C.M.G, ith Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
Tus Times.—* Few writers are so well qualified as Sir Charles Lucas to give 
alief, lucid account of ‘how this Empire came into being, and what it 
lilt eet AeA Dtcaierte 
The Soldier’s First-Aid Book. 
By M. THERESA BRYAN, Author of “The Nurses’ Com- 
plete Medical Dictionary,” &. 32mo. Sewed. 2d. not, 











BY AUTHOR OF “THE CROCK OF GOLD.” 


Songs from the Clay.  pooms ty James 
STKPHENS, Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &. Crown 
Bvo. 3s. 6d. net. 





The Fellowship of Silence. peing 
Experiences in the Common Use of Prayer without Words. 
Narrated and Interpreted by THOMAS HODGKIN, L. V. 
HODGKIN, PERCY DEARMER, J. C. FITZGERALD; 
together with the Editor, CYRIL HEPHER. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Taz Tiazs.—‘“ This little book contains short papers in which Anglican 
Gharebman, and Quaker combine to urge and interpret a way of prayer used 
emong the Fricuds for centuries.” 


Deliverance. te. Freeing of the Spirit in the 
Ancient World. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. not. 

*,® Describes the methods by which great men of the past 
have rid themselves of anxiety in life and from the fear of death, 
and so have won peace of mind. 


Three Lectures on Aesthetic. 23, 
BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
8s. 6d. net. 

Corrrnts :—The General Nature of the Aesthetic Attitude— 
Contemplation and Creation; the Aesthetic Attitude in ite 
Embodiment—“ Nature” and the Arta; Forms of Aesthetic Satis- 
fection and the Reverse—Beauty and Uyliness. 


-____. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


The Family. 





By HELEN BOSANQUET. Second 
Impression, 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 
Tar Dartr Te.ecrarn.— A thouzhtfal, good book, explaining mnch that 


is interesting about a subject which bas an everlasting attractiveness. 


Elementary Principles of 


conomics, together with a Short Sketch of 
Economic History. By R. T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., and G. R. 
WICKER, Ph.D. New Edition, revised and adapted for 
English Students by L. L. PRICE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 








Introduction to the Study of 


Government. py Lucius H. HOLT, Ph.D, 


sdoat.-Cel., United States Army. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net, 





— 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 





An Important New Chess Book. 
Price 58. net. 


CHESS STRATEGY. 


By EDUARD LASKER. 
Translated by J. DU MONT. 


“Mr. Lasker's scheme is all-embracing, and for the first timo 
offers logical guidance in every stage of the game. Every reader 
sbould gain somothing from the work.” 

—Mr. Antony Guest in the Morning Post. 

“Tho perusal of the book will certainly give pleasure to every 
player, and its careful study will repay even the most advancod 
student.”—Dr. Scuumen in the Westminster Gazette, 


“Will assuredly take its rank as a elassie in its particular 
ephere.”"—Mr, L. M. Brown in the British Chess Magazine. 

“Combines precept and example in a manner which shoull 
prove extremely helpful to those who wish to improve their 
piaying strength.”—Mr, I, Guysneno in the Standard. 


STAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER’S 
HANDBOOK, To which have been adied the chief 
variations from his CHESS PRAXIS, and many roeent 
analyses and examples of modern master-play. Revised and 
Edited by E. H. BERMINGHAM, Price 6a. not, 





‘THE QUEST SERIES, 
A New Book by Miss Evelyn Underhill. 


RU YSBROECK. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, Author of “Mysticism,” £0, 
Prico 2s. 6d. net. 


An account of tho life, works, and doctrines of the fourteenth- 
century Flemish writer who is now among the greatest of the 
medixval Catholic mystics. 


BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Mrs. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A, F.B.A., 
Lecturer in Indian Philosophy, Manchester University. 
Price 2s. 6d, net. 
A valuable summary of Buddhist psychology from one who is 
acknowledyed to be the most competent student of the subject in 
Western Europe. 





X RAYS AND CRYSTAL STRUC- 


TURE. By W. H. BRAGG, P.RS,, M.A,, and W. L. 
BRAGG, B.A. Prico 7s. Gd. net. 





THE BRITISH RAILWAY SYS- 
TEM. By HENRY GRUTE LEWIN, BA. Prico 
2s. 6d. net. 

“A modest but excellent pieso of work. ... It ia quite a 
difficult thing to fix on the best scheme for such a book, but 
I think Mr. Lowin has found it, and students of the history of 
railway development in England will bless him.” 

—Sin Groncs S. Ginn. 


RAILWAY RATES & TRAFFIC. 


From the French of C. COLSON. Edited and translated 
by CHAKLES TRAVIS and others. Price 3s. Gd. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE. 3; 
J. W. ALLEN, Barelay Lecturer ia Modern History, Bodford 
€ollege, London University. Priee 2s. 6d. net. 


“One of the best books so far writtea on the war.”—Times, 





LTD., 
wc. 


BELL AND SONS, 
London, 


G. 
6 Portugal Street, 
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Just Ont, 


WAR 


ITS CONDUCT & 
LEGAL RESULTS 


By T. BATY, D.C.L.,LL.D., 


Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, Joint Honorary 
General Secretary of the International Law Association, 
AND 


J. H. MORGAN, M.A., 


Professor of Constitutional Law in the University of 
London, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE CROWN AND THE SUBJECT. 

A Strate or War. 

THe DEFENCE OF THE REALM. 

THe Derence OF THE REALM (continued). 
EMERGENCY LR&GISLATION. (II) 
EMERGENCY LEGISLATION. 

Tae ARMED FORCES OF THE CROWN. 

Minitary Law anp Cuurts-MArtTIAL. 


THE CROWN AND THE ENEMY. 
Tue Laws or War on LAND. 
ANNEXATION AND Acts OF STATE. 
Laws oF Wark aT Ska. 


THE CROWN AND ITS TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 
Tae NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG. 


THE SUBJECT AND THE ENEMY. 
ALIEN ENEMIES. CORPORATIONS AS ENEMIES, 
CONTRACTS WITH ALIEN ENEMIES. 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 
PERSON AND PROPERTY OF ENEMIES. 
THE PrRocLtamMaTIons OF AvGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND 
October, 1914. 


THE CROWN AND THE NEUTRAL. 
Prize Court PRoceDurRE. 
CONTRABAND. 
BLOCKADE, 
UnNeEvTRAL Service. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
CoMMENCEMENT AND Enp or Wak, 
Tue Moratorium. 
ForcE MAJEURE, ETC. 


APPENDIX OF OFFICIAL PROCLAMATIONS, 
NOTIFIOATIONS, etc. 


“The whole subject of the legal effects of war is 
covered with extraordinary completeness.” 
THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, 


“A book marked throughout by acuteness, fresh- 
ness of treatment and singular opportuneness, by 
great knowledge and attachment to sound consti- 
tutional principles.”"—THE TIMES, 


(1) Taz New 
Tus REVISED 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





JUST PURLISHED, 


ACTIVE SERVICE POCKET BOOK 


By CAPTAIN BERTRAND STEWART. 
NEW SIXTH EDITION, 925 pages, 16mo, Cloth, Se net. 


WYMAN & SONS, LTD., Brcams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
And all Bookstalls, 








““AN ARMY may be said to travel on its 


Cloth 2s. set, Paper Is. net. Postage 24d. 
teeth, as it is admitted that ‘an army travels 
on its stomach.’ What is true of the army is 


QUR TEETH & mits siomacks What rm 
OUR HEALTH Srovvilian, for how con the stomach be healthy 


By H. UREN OLVZA, L.0.5.,R.C S$. when the mouth is diseased?’ 

“ This little book by an eminent dental surgeon aims at calling the attention 
of the general public to ‘the enormous, the vital necessity of maintaining the 
health of the mouth if the health of the body is to be considered.” . . . Mr, 
Olver’s very sensible book.”"—Spectator. 

THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6 Bouverie Street, £.C. 


OOKS Wanted by Stevenson, Meredith, Symons, Row- 
landson, Hewlett, Gissing, Whistler, Hardy, Wilde, Conrad, Pater, 
Noyes, Kipling, Dowson, Thackeray, Dickens, Cun. B, Shaw, Borrow, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Cruickshank, Alken, George Moore's Pagan Poems. 
Literature at Nurse, ned, of Passion, Confessions of a Young Man, any 
first editions,—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





] 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 
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This Day—At All Booksellers 
An Authoritative Work 


GERMAN 
CULTURE 
2/6 cus ro momnc, 3/6 
By Writers Who Can Speak With Authority 
= - F, TOVEY 


Dr. MICHAEL SAD- 
LER, C.B. (Educa- 
tion) 

Prof. D. H. MAC- 
GREGOR (Politics) 

Prof. W. P. PATER- 
SON, Editor (Re- 
ligion) 


G& & E. CO. JACK. 


Prof. RICHARD 
LODGE (History) 
A. D. LINDSAY 

(Philosophy) 

Prof. J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON 
(Science) 

Dr. JOHN LEES 
(Literature) 

Prof. BALDWIN 
BROWN (Art) 





LONDON & EDINBURCH: T. 


MUDIE’S SALE 


Books, Stationery, Pictures, Statuary. 


March 22nd to April Ist 


10 Days only. 


BIGGER BARGAINS 
AND MORE OF THEM THAN EVER! 


Many Acceptable Gifts for Wounded Soldiers. 
CATALOGUE & SAMPLES FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
80-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
48 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
132 Kensington High Street, London, W. 





LTD. 


— 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








SOTHERAN have opened 4 
WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall) 


where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3001. 


Messrs. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, 
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The House of Cassell 


Spring Announcements 





a 
Remarkable 
Disclosures. 


“ The most 
interesting 
Arrican fravel 
polume of 

recent years.” 


The most 
Reviewed book 
of the season, 


ya 
Impression, 


The most 
Human life of 
“ The 

Tne miparable 
Emma.” 


The 
Authoritative 
Lue of the 
great 
Astronomer. 


By the Editor 
of “ The 


Gardener.” 


Mr. Foster 
Fraser’ s 
Remarkable 
Book. 


MAX PEMBERTON . - 
ANDREW SOUTAR - 

FLORENCE WARDEN ° - - - ~ - ° : 
HUBERT WALES - - - - - ‘ - -~ The Thirty Davs 
DORIS EGERTON JONES - - ~ - - a ‘ 
LOUIS TRACY - ° ~ . - 
Mrs. G. de HORNE VAIZEY - - - - - 
JOSEPH HOCKING - - ne 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD (Author of “Kazan, The Woll-Dog”) God's Country—and the Woman 








THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


The Berlin Court under William II. 
by COUNT AXEL VON SCHWERING 


Written by a German Court-intimate, whose knowledge of people and matters is 
remarkable, whuse repugnance to the methods of the Kaiser and his party is frankly 
expressed, and who provides some remarkable disclosures, 

With § Photogravures. 


Through Central Africa from East to West 
by CHERRY KEARTON and JAMES BARNES 


THE TIME) says: “ They have produced one of the most interesting volumes 
of African travel published during the last dozen years. The photographic illustra- 
tions are of great beauty and great zoological and ethn. graphical interest. Mr. Baracs 
gives us sharp and vivid impressions of the countries and the peoples pavsed through, 
which are often lacking in other works of this kind, .. . Mr. Cherry heurton’s photo- 
graphs of the forest and its pygmy and cannibal inhabitants are extraordinarily good, 
and, trom the ethnographical point of view alone, are very valuable.” 

160 Unique /llustrations, from Photographs by Cherry Acarion, 


Russia and the World 
by STEPHEN GRAHAM 


The first really interpretative volume which will enable English readers to realize the 
significance of the European War trom the Russian point of view. It tells the ioner 
story of the great conflict as the Author saw it. Forty-five Leading Journais have 
spcken in praise of its purpose, as expounding to us ihe soul of the Rus an 
natio , and in teiling us of the mystic and inca:‘culable things that count with 
our Ally. With 8 Photogravures. 


Nelson’s Legacy: Lady Hamilton, Her Story and 


Tragedy 
by FRANK DANBY 


Mr. James Douglas, in The Stay, says : “ The book is a masterpiece of literary subtlety, 
and | am not afraid to say that it has qualities which ought to make it live as Jong as 
Southey's ‘ Life of Nelson,’ ” 

With 8 Photogravures. 


Reminiscences and Letters of Sir Robert Ball 
Edited by W. VALENTINE BALL 


This is the work upon which the distinguished Astronomer was engaged when death 
called him. Mr. W. Valentine Ball, his son, has acted as editor, and bas interwoven 
the autobiographical material with letters written by and sent to his father, so as to 
present a chronological record of Sir Rubert Ball's life. 

With Phologravure trontispiece and § Half-Tone Piaies. 


The Book of Hardy Flowers 
by H. H. THOMAS 


Mr. Thomas's new volume provides a complete record, with full details of cultivation 
o! perennials, annuals, trees, and shrubs, that are hardy in temperate countries, 
Mr. Essenhigh Corke, the famous natural colour p otographer, illustrates the book 
with 32 direct-from-nature colour Photographs, There are 64 hali-tone illustrations 
and numerous sketches in the text, 


The Conquering Jew 


by JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
Mr. Foster Fraser has studied the position of the Jew in every quarter of the Globe, 
He has pondered on the vitality of this curious nation, on its adaptability to various 
circumstances, on its ability, its virility. In his book be records the result of his 
observations. 


SOME OUTSTANUVING «ASSEtL NaVeLts 





The Great White Army 





2nd Edition 














The House of Cassell, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


- Charivy Corner 
Cr o ss Fi res 


The Case of Mortimer Fraley 
What a Man Wills 
The Dav of Judgment 


16/« 
net 


21{- 
net 


10/6 
net 


16}- 


net 


16]- 
net 


1246 
act 


6]- 


6]- 
6/- 
6|- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 


6}- 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 
have Now Ready the SEVENTH EDITION of 
WHAT | FOUND OUT IN THE 
HOUSE OF A GERMAN PRINCE 


. By an ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 
THE MOST-TALKED-OF BOOK OF THE PRESENT SEASON. Ready Everywhere. 68. net, 





THE LAST WORD ON BLAKE. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: His Mysticism & Poetry. 


By PIERRE BERGER. Translated from the French by D.-H. GONNER. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


This brilliant monograph, when it first appeared in France, was pronounced by SWINBURNE to be “THR 
LAST WORD ON THE SUBJECT OF BLAKE,” This authorised English edition has been produced under 
the supervision of the author. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE GREAT CHRISTIAN THEOLOGIES. 


ALBRECHT RITSCHL AND HIS SCHOOL. 


By PROFESSOR ROBERT MACKINTOSH, M.A., D.D., Lecturer in the University of Manchester. Demy 
. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 





Also the SECOND EDITION of ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW’'S 


TRESPASS. 
THE MOST POWERFUL STORY YET WRITTEN BY THESE POPULAR AUTHORS. 


— 











THOMAS COBB'S NEW NOVEL, 


MRS. LATHAM’S EXTRAVAGANCE, 


Is in Lively Demand at ali Libraries, and has been warmly praised by practically the entire Press. 


THE SIXTH SENSE. 


By STEPHEN McKENNA, Author of “ The Reluctant Lover.” 

“Admirable sketches of modern socioty ... dialogue of epigrammatic brilliance.... A whimsical spirit ever ready for 
mischief . . .”—Standard, 

“Urbane and witty, neat and crisp.”—Sunday Times. 

“ Very vivid and interesting.”—Daily Telegraph. 





“Vory entertaining.”—Globe, 
“Crisp humour.”—The Times, “ Amusing, alertly modern.”—Truth, 





THE YOUNG MAN ABSALOM. 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN, Author of “ Passion Fruit,” &c. 
“ Sympathy and insight. ... Tragically dramatic.” —The Times, “Ernest and pathetic... interesting throughout.” —Outlook. 
“ An admirable study of temperament . . . power and insight.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“It is difficult to remember any recent English novel in which so much sincere and strenuous purpose has been coupled wilt 
suck dramatic force.”—Standard, 
“A novel which no lover of the highor kind of fiction can afford to pass unread.” —Sunday Times. 











THE CITY OF CONTRASTS: A STORY OF OLD PERUGIA. 


By KATHERINE JAMES, Author of “Before the Dawn.” 


IN THE PRESS. 








—— 











TARES. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 

THE KEYS OF MY HEART. By VIOLET A. SIMPSON 

HIS MOTHER’S HONOUR. By VINCENT BROWN 

A MAN’S ROAD. By Sir HOME GORDON, Dart. 

THE CAPTIVE. By PHYLLIS BOTTOME af 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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